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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The plan for te endowment of young women by the sub- 
scriptions of their own papas has been received by the public 
vith the enthusiasm that always awaits a scheme of benc- 
volence for which there is nothing to pay; but let the system 
of insurance be ever so admirable—whether it be the British 
one that provides for all our daughters, or the foreign one that 
provides only for those who nevér marry—what is the use of 
it, if papa has no funds from which to furnish the premiums? 
He is writing to the papers to say he can hardly pay the dear 
girls’ pin-money, and far less £39 or £40 a year that is either 
to endow or sustiin them. And in the meantime the matri- 
monial market is getting flatter and flatter. In the Stato of 
Utah gentlemen are being fined and imprisoned for having a 
wives, so even that happy hunting-ground for 


plurality of 
There were good old times when 


husbands is now closed. 
dowries were not looked for by marrying men; the laws of 
Lycurgus even forbade them to be given. In the choice of a 
wife, he argued, merit only should be considered, and this law 
was made “to prevent young women being chosen for their 
riches, or neglected for their poverty.” But the Spartan clubs, 
it is notorious, were as inferior to those of the rest of Greece 
as the old /sthmian was (probably) to that in Piccadilly, and the 
homely board of domestic life had doubtless superior attractions 


for their members. Now, in England, cs everybody knows, it 


is the clubs which have caused the decrease of matri- 
mony, and doomed many a rose to wither on the virgin 
thorn. Why, therefore, should not the clubs he made 
to pay for it? Instead of the foreign plan of handing 


over the married daugliter’s insurance to her unmarried 
i the saddle be put on the right 
lor provide for them? As for 





why shouldn't 
and the club bact 
the young fellows whose backwardness in coming forward 
causes all this trouble, the impost would only cut off their 
pint of champagne at dinner, and they would be all the better 
without it; while, as for the old ones—who have neglected 
their duty too long, and, with well-grounded modesty, shrink 





horse, 





from the altar (victims that wouldn't look well in wreaths of 
flowers)—let them pay in proportion to their means. The 
kind old fellows would do it cheerfully : I know some who are 
devoted to the sex (at a respectful distance), and when they 
entertain them provide bouquets, and gloves with ten buttons, 
for each fair guest. To these, such a tax would be a positive 
pleasure ; while, as for the mean and grumpy ones, it would 
be a pleasure to everybody else to know that they had to pay 
it. I throw out this original idea—as usual—yuite gratui- 
7,and recommend it to the immediate attention of Mr. 








re was once “a despotism tempered with epigram ” thet 
came to such utter grief that, I suppose. the lesson has been 
laid to heart by despots ever since. At all events, it is certain 
that autocratic Governments of all kinds are extremely sensi- 
tive to ridicule. News has just come (though not, if I remem- 
ht. for the first time) from Vienna that a circus clown 
has been sentenced to imprisonment for the wit of his learned 





ious animal turned up his nose at a Russian 

thrown to him in the ring. “ Quite 
right,” said the clown; “if Vishnigradski cannot raise the 
rouble note, how can a poor pig do it?” This insult to the 
Ra 
suffered by a neighbouring (and such a rery friendly) Power 
o unavenged. Even Bismarck, who has a great deal of 
will not permit his military rule to be made fun of : 
ein stand fire, but not jokes. Only last week the 
ed a complaint to the Federal 
of a derisive poem circulated in 


that was 


} } } 


ian Government and the state of its finances could not be 











German Government addre 


Basel on account 





that cit sainst Germany, during the recent Carnival. The 
cartoons of the German unc are not political. In Russia, 
to judg Russian novels, there.is no such thing as a 
jo! A great philosopher, who was also a very religious 
man, has told us that “no man’s religion is worth much. unless 
he can afford to laugh at it”—meaning, I suppose, unless he 
can sce its weak points. ‘This seems to be even still more true 
of Governments. The more autocratic they are the more they 





resent ridicule, even though the pellet comes from a pop-gun. 
that the Great 
of them; and 
Sut this is 


indeed, by their admirers 
thin-skinned than any 
“syuirms” unpleasantly if she isn’t “cracked up.” 
only true as respects outsiders ; her own Puck—which, by-the- 
by, has vastly improved of late—is very outspoken. England, 
I think, is the only country—whose inhabitants can read— 
that is never moved (except to laughter) by anything that 


It is retorted, 


Republic is more 











Wit can write about her. 


In the late interesting communications from eminent 
persons respecting the literature that is best for us all to read, 
» like it or not, there was generally a reference to 
the books that have shaped their lives. From it we learn how 
‘Blobbs on Three-Guarter Immersion” gave grace to one, and 
*Xenophon’s philosophy to another. (Not 


vever, about bankers’ books or betting-books, which 


Memorabilia ” 


good many people's lives without giving them the 
) Of course there is something in it. A young 


be worthless 


shape a 
of beauty. 
for that matter, an old 
10 can read (to take unambitious examples to which 


curve 
one—must 








eminent persons would scorn to stoop) “ The Christmas 


Lord Fauntleroy” without feeling some 
within him that may be more or 
nent. When I read the “ Arabian Nights” (at seven), I 


that I made up my mind to be a merchant trading 


Carol” or “ Little 


desire for good stir less 


perma 
remember 
between London and Bussorah (with the agency in London, 
and the residence at Bussorah) in gold and precious stones ; 
but somehow—perhaps becanse I had no gold to start with— 
This is the case 
their teaching evaporates, while, on the other hand, that of 
the bad ones remains. Of course, one only reads bad books— 


Zola’s — for understand his 


the idea evaporated. with most good books; 


Literary 


purposes, to 


like M. 
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“ school,” and be in a position to denounce it, or other praise- 
worthy motive ; but it is much better to let them alone. 
The scrofulous French novel 
On grey paper with blunt type ! 
Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe. 

And he doesn't let go of you in a hurry. It is most humili- 
ating to both writer and reader, but also very true, that the 
influence of a base book lasts infinitely Jonger than that of a 
noble one, and may even undo the good that all the noble ones 
have done for you before you read it. A curious example of 
this has just been afforded by that of a foot-page, who became 
a footpad (or something like it) by reading a novel. Up to 
that date the page was clean, innocent as the new-fallen snow. 
His character was exemplary, he attended church, and was 
only waiting to be old enough to be confirmed. Unlike Mrs. 
Wititterley’s page he was more like an “Alphonse” than a 
plain Bill. But during the Xmes holidays he reed “ Jack 
Sheppard,” and before the snowdrop appeared he had com- 
mitted two burglaries. I wonder whether it was Mr. Ains- 
worth’s story or the penny novelette of the same name? The 
former I read without the slightest after-inclination to break 
into anybody's house ; but some people cre born so much better 
than others. 

It is curious that, so soon after we have been informed that 
malingering has ceased in the Army, so striking an examp!e of 
it should have cecurred in civil life, in the person of the late 
lamented Mr. Limmer. As a preacher, he had some genuine 
attractions, though, as he changed his faith pretty often, and 
always at the most convenient seasons (for collections), he is not 
likely to be canonised by any religious body. Hard labour, 
especially in jail, was a thing, however, he couldn't put up with, 
and, being condemned to it, his thoughts at once reverted to the 
infirmary. He feigned to be unable to digest even bread, 
and wasted away, like Captain Smith, of Halifax, in the 
ballad. In Paris they tike much stronger measures with 
persons of this description. De Haen informs us that when 
one of those street beggars, with whom we are so familiar in 





London, who only use soap to produce foaming at the mouth. 


becomes epileptic there, a bed of straw is compassionately 


laid down for him—and set on fire at the four corners. 
Alstinence in England has especially been always re- 
spected ; perhaps from its divergence from the national 


character. Anne Moore (the fasting woman of Tutbury) 
fasted for six years without any discovery to the contrary. 
and was not put into the stocks till she had placed £400 
there, the produce of her exhibition as a total abstainer. 
Cicely De Ridgeway, who, in Edward III.’s reign, was accused 
of murdering her husband, obtained a free pardon by fasting 
in prison for forty days. A record in the Tower of London 
attributes it to supernatural agency, and adds in Latin, for 
which I am not responsible: “ Vos ca de causa pictate moti ad 
laudem Dei, et gloviose Virginis Maria, Matris sua, unde 
dictum miraculum processit ut ereditur.” What is very pecu- 
liar about Mr. Limmer’s case is that he left a document behind 
him confessing his deception, which ends with these remark- 
able words: “ I have been a hypocrite all my life.” It is well 
known that no one has ever pleaded guilty to ingratitude, and 
so far as I know, the same thing, with this solitary exception, 
my be said of hypocrisy. 


There has been a robbery at a post-office by some individual 
who broke through the roof, which does not affect me (though 
of course Iam sorry) so much as the remarks that have been 
made upon it. Nothing is more common, a daily paper assures 
us—if such a statement can be called assuring 
of ingress. “To come through the tiles and into the upper 
rooms of a house while the occupants are all below, can be 
done very quietly, and by a very simple and ingenious mode of 
procedure well known to the police.’ Good Heavens! What 
mode? I really think the writer might have been a little 
more explicit. There was an.article in a magazine last month 
which stated that there was no journalist in England who 
would hesitate to publish anything to increase the circulation 
of his paper, no matter how ruinous the disclosure might be 
to the country at large. I didn’t agree with it, but certainly 
here is a case of a journalist not publishing what it is highly 
desirable for every householder toknow. Ihave heard that the 

3ritish Workman is apt to loosen a tile or two when he gets (for 
quite other purposes) to the top of one’s house ; but that is surely 
only for the good of trade, not for the convenience of the 
burglar? The system as a system is quite new to me; but 
the incident reminds me of a novel, which, when I read it, 
I thought the most exciting that was ever penned. It was the 
very first of the “Sensation Novels;” its title, “Paul Peri- 
winkle, or the Press-gang,”’ and it was, I think, dedicated to 
Thackeray [I should feel obliged if any of my readers would 
inform me where I could get a copy]. The hero, who has 
betrayed some bushrangers, is hunted by two negroes of the 


-than this mode 


gang with bloodhounds, and after four-and-twenty-hours’ chase 
just manages to reach a settler’s cottage. “You are safe 
enough here,” says his host, “ for I have four sons six feet high 
to guard you.” He is lodged in an attic chamber and falls into 
a death-like slumber from fatigue, when the two negroes, 
using no doubt “the ingenious mode of procedure so well 
known to the police” (but not to the settler), break through 
the roof and abstract him. 


There have lately appeared, Loth in this country and 
America, certain so-called reminiscences of Charles Dickens, 
purporting to be written by persons who knew him well; but, 
to all who did so know him, manifestly false and venomous. 
That he was not as these writers depict him is hardly necessary 
to point out to the readers of Dickens, for his works witness for 
him ; but it is well that they shonld have testimony to the 
same effect from one who enjoyed his friendship. 
particulars these their 
which, if their target were not a dead man, would be ludicrous 
Iam told that the latest addition to this slough of 
This 


In some 
libels overshoot mark in a manner 
indeed. 
slander even accuses him of movoseness and illib rality. 
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reminds me of what Mr. Harold Skimpole, in his auto- 
biography, is made to say of his benefactor. “Jarndyce, in 
common with most other men I have known, was the 
Incarnation of Selfishness.” A more genial and openhearted 
man than Charles Dickens I never met. It is not strange 
that the memory of one so exceptionally bright, and who has 
done more to brighten the lives of others than any writer, 
sould be selected as a spawning-ground by Malice and Envy. 
It is the instinct of some creatures to defile what is fairest 
and rarest, and of other creatures to take pleasure in the 
spectacle. The snail, it was believed of old, “doth disdain all 
common s‘ones if it can find lapis lazuli to crawl and slime 


upon.” 

NEW YORK. 
The great storm of wind and snow that visited the city of New 
York on March 12 and March 13 produced, during nearly forty- 
eight hours. scenes of helpless difficulty and confusion almost 
unexampled. The streets, not excepting Broadway, were quite 
impassable for vehicles, being soon covered with heaps and 
hillocks of snow rising to the height of several feet, while the 
force of the continued hurricane from the north, and the 
density of the whirling snowfall in the air, which seemed as 
thick as smcke, prevented all but strong and hardy persons 
attempting to walk. Honseholders were for some time unable 
to get their needful suppl’cs of food or fuel ; and many who 
found themselves at 2 short distance from home stayed all 
day and all night either at some hotel or at a friend's house, 
rather than venture through the wintry tempest or run the 
risk of falling into a deep snowdrift. Tram-cars and omni- 
buses were abandoned here and there in the street, the drivers 
taking away the herses, and a few storm-beaten pedestrians 
found shelter in these deserted cirriages till they were able to 
go their way. The trains of the Elevated Railway con- 
tinued running. but at long and irregular intervals. The 
snow was of a dry, harl. sharp quality that made its strokes 
on the face very cutting, and it seemed, after falling, to 
he quickly converted int» ice. Our correspondent, Captain 
I’. F. Atkinson, late of the 4th King’s Royals, staying in an 
hotel in Fourth Avenu®, when he rose from bed on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, heard the lamentations of the landlady, who 
had no provisions for breakfast. He gallantly volunteered to 
fetch her some bread, and went out to fight a stiff battle 
with “Governor Blizzard,” forcing his way only 300 yards in 
twenty minutes. He saw the City policemen very active and 
serviceable in rescuing men and women who lay cverwhelmed 
with snow. After supplying the wants of his landlady, he 
went cut again, later in the day, to dine at ancther hotel, to 
which, under ordinary circumstances, he could walk in a 
quirter of an hour. He reached * ‘lhird Avenue.” a distance 
of 200 yards, in about ten minutes; but in “Twenty-sixth 
“treet.” as he turned a corner to go west, the wind almost 
knocxcd him down; he clung to a lamp-post, nearly choked 
with ice splinters, then struggled on gasping, plunged waist- 
Ceep in waves of rolling snow, and was half-an-hour in getting 
to his hotel, the Putnam, in the Fourth Avenue. ‘There he 
and many others were compelled to stay all night, sitting up 
in the dining-hall with their backs against the steam-pipes on 
the wall, but still bitterly cold. In the morning, when they 
went out, the streets were a scene of utter desolation. Broken 
telegraph-poles, trees uprooted, windows blown in, boards, 
shatters, and slates were scattered around, and snow frozen in 
fantastic shapes was seen on all sides. Captain Atkinson’s 
Sketch is engraved for our pages this week. 








Mr. Chamberlain has becn presented with the freedom of 
Birmingham, and at the dinner which followed both he and 
Mr. Bright spoke on the current topics of the day. 

Mr. David Randell, Gladstonian, has been declared elected 
for the Gower Division of Glamorgan, the numbers being :— 
Mr. Randell, 3964 ; Mr. Llewelyn, Conservative, 3 

Sir Trevor Lawrence on Easter Monday opened the eleventh 
annual exhibition of works of industry and art contributed by 
the scholars of twenty-two Sunday schoo's. The exhibits were 
displayed in the Latechmere-road school. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore have received, 
through the hands of the Russian Ambassador, from the Czar, 
a double ruby and diamond ring and a double circle diamond 
Lrooch, as a souvenir of their performance at St. Petersburg. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark left London on 
April 3, on the termination of their visit to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Their Royal Highnesses departed from 
Victoria Station at 8.39 p.m., travelling via Queenborough and 
I'leshing, for Copenhagen. 

In spite of the unsettled weather many thousincs of 
Easter Monday excursionists availed themselves of the facili- 
ties afforded by the railway companies to visit the country 
and seaside resorts within practicable distance of London. 
There were 26,413 persons at the Zoological Gardens, 19.992 
at the South Kensington Museum, 13,000 at the People’s 
Palace, and 65,546 at the Crystal Palace. 

The ceremony of consecration of Dr. O'Donnell. Bishop-elect 
of Raphoe, took place on April 3 in the Roman Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral at Letterkenny. The Archbishop of Armagh, Roman 
Catholic Primate, performed the ceremony, assisted by the 
3ishop of Derry and the Bishop of Down. Several ‘other 
sishops and about 160 pricsts, besides a large congregation of 
the laity, were present. 

The usual Tuesday entertainment at Brompton Hespital 
was provided through the kindness of Lady Knight, and 
consisted of songs, most tastefully rendered by Mrs. Welman, 
clever recitations by her little daughter, songs by Mr. Frederick 
Budge, and a mimetic sketch by Mr. Sidney Barrett. The 
evening concluded with Signor Alberto’s wonderful presti- 
digitation, the various tricks being most elegantly and cleverly 


a-¢0 
do. 











- performed. 


The committee of the Royal Humane Society have con- 
ferred medals and other rewards upon the undermentioned 
persons :—Henry Wallace, T. A. Christian, Ellen Blyth, and 
Mary Wallace, for saving four persons from the schooncr 
3urns and Bessie which was driven ashore at the Point of 
Ayre, Isle of Man, on March 11 last. The crew had taken to 
the bowsprit when Henry Wallace plunged into the sea with 
a rope, the end of which was held by the other persons, and after 
great exertions the four men were eventually saved. Medals 
were also awarded for saving, or attempting to save, life to 
Arthur Herbert Crouch; to James Baird, yeoman of signals, 
her Majesty's ship Terror ; to J. Keiley; to H. Foster Smith, 
formerly in the Marine Society’s training-ship Warspite ; to 
J. Harris; to Walter Ogilvie, of the Agricultural College, 
Aspatria, Carlisle; to F. J. Kitchener; to S. Bacon; to T. 
toberts ; to James Smith, of New Scone, Perth; to Walter 
Morton, late gunner in the Royal Artillery; and to Eugene 
Harper. Other recipients of the society's awards are Uriah 
Cooke, H. Hibbs, Sergeant-Major A. Stark, 2nd East York A.V., 
James Pepperall and T. Howes, coastguard boatmen, and 
Charles C. Ellison. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

“The Pompadour” unquestionably gives us a most fascinating 
picture of the Court and times of Louis XV.—the well-beloved 
King of France—at a memorable period of French history. 
These are the days of dress and decoration, of fancy balls and 
fancy fairs, of masyucs and tableaux vivants. To the 
Haymarket will go the girls who desire to see how the fine 
ladies wore their hoops end farthingales, how they looked in 
powder and patches, how they smirked and curtseyed when the 
pretty Pompadour * made wicked lightnings of her eyes” and 
took a monarch captive ; to the Haymarket will go the boys 
who like to be positive as to the effect of rolled stockings and 
brocaded coats, of white wigs and black contrasted ties ; to the 
Haymarket will go the enthusias‘s in bric-A-brac, the collectors 
of tables and chairs, of china and marqueterie : for have not 
Messrs. Collinson and Lock designed a special suit of furniture 
for the liberal Mr. Beerbohm Tree? to the Haymarket will go 
the lovers of nature to observe Versailles by moonlight, to sit 
in fancy “under the dreaming garden trees,” and to see ballets 
of swords and Watteau ballets, and courtly dances and children’s 
revels, and to make believe, as it were, that the well-beloved 
King was ogling, and his unhappy Queen was sighing, and 
Voltaire was philosophising, and Diderot was discussing, and the 
majestic “ Pompadour ” was having her own sweet will in an age 
of fastidious taste and unveiled wickedness. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Beerbohm ‘Trce's fastidious Hay- 
market is superior to Mr. E. T. Smith's rough and tumble 
Lyceum of twenty years ago. It was E. T. Smith who dis- 
covered Bandmann, the German actor, trumpeted his fame 
to the skies, proclaimed him as the genius of his time, adver- 
tised him, tintil one fine mofning, when he discovered that 
there Was no booking for Bandmann, wherettpon our energetic 
second-hand Barnum could not find words strong enough even 
in his vocabulary with which to denounce the Teutonic 
fidventurer. But then E. T. Smith was @ niere showman, tind 

secrbohm Tree is a sincere artist. The art-work oti the stage 
has inproved marvellously in the space that has intervened 
between the production of the old and the new “ Narcisse.” 
But, apart from the finery, the beauty, the accuracy, and the 
decorative detail of the * Pompadour,” the play remains pretty 
much what it was at the outset. Tom Taylor touched up and 
polished Dr. Brach Vogel's dreary drama as translated for 
Bandmann, and most of his touches were adornments; but the 
critics of that time candidly said that he had wasted his time, 
and had better have left Rameau’s nephew where he found 
him in Diderot’s novelette, or in Goethe's story, in German or 
in French, or deep at the bottom of the archives in the Imperial 
library at St. Petersburg. Once more “ Narcisse” has come to 
light. Once more his ragged coat has been patched and pieced, 
and botched and mended by two such experienced renovators as 
Mr. W. G. Wills and Mr. Sidney Grundy; but poor Narcisse 
remains just as he was before : a hopeless, unpresentable, ragged 
scarecrow. They have tried to make this sorry mountebank 
‘beautiful for ever,’ but they have sadly failed in their 
application of the enamelling process. ‘They have invented a 
new son for La Pompadour, who is such a very wonderful son 
that he most certainly astonishes his mother, by whom he is 
ordered off to execution ; they have conceived a new Voltaire, 
who, for the very first time in the history of the world, is as 
cross as a bear with the traditional sore head, who flouts the 
Pompadour, who professes to detest the Encyclopedists, who 
brags about his literary fame and satiric vapourings as if he 
Were a haunter of the modern Cheshire Checse, and whose wit 
is flavoured with the repartee that is auppcesed to circulate 
about the familiar wash-tub. The philosophic utterances of 
Voltaire, coloured with the linguistic method of Mrs. Brown, 
is, no doubt, a new experience, and, indeed, a remarkably clever 
one, for in stage-life the reiteration of rudeness is unfortunately 
iccepted as the substitute for literatare. 

Twist the matter round as we will, we are forced to fall 
back on the consideration of a play that is burdened with a 
hero even less sympathetic than the heroine. The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin is a very picturesque personage, but few would be 
rash enough to mike him the hero of a four-act tragic drama. 
In Mr. Pinwell’s picture he isa most attractive personage, with 
the little boys and girls dancing at his heels towards the 
embraces of that fatal mountain ; but when he has destroyed 
the rats and stolen the children, we care very little more about 
him, and would beg him to be gone. <A fantastic mixture of 
Gringoire and the Pied Piper is, no doubt, in Mr. Tree’s hands, 
an admirable model for a fantastic artist. Any water-colour 
gallery would be glad to get him; but is he a personage to 
stir up our sympathies, or is he robust enough to bear the 
weight of animportant play? We trow not. He sings. he sighs, 
he declaims, he orates, he acts, he attitudinises, and he tells us 
that the wife he was so very fond of has strayed from the 
domestic fold and become a lost sheep. But, honestly, the 
impression that comes to the mind is simply this—that it 
would be a wonder of wonders if any sane woman could by 
even practising the virtues of patience and obedience ever 
remain with such a very insane man. Poor Narcisse whimpers 
about his lost wife; but no one dreams of sympathising with 
this ragged, declamatory Bo-Peep. We do not care if she 
returns with her tail behind her or not. Indeed, we would far 
rather see her as she is—the woman that she is, the Pomyadour 
in the Court of her well-beloved. The sentiment is wholly 
strained. We know as well as possible that the wily Pompadour 
does not love her vagrant spouse one little bit. She may say 
89, but we don't believe her. No. She likes boudoirs and bric- 
a-brac ; she likes far better than her peasant dress and her lost 
modesty the contemplation at Court of— 

The souls and lips that are bought and sold, 

The smiles of silver and kisses of gold, 

The lapdog loves that whine as they chew, 

The little lovers that curse and cry! 

It is all very pretty ; but all very hollow. The doll is attrac- 
tive on the outside ; but we pull it to bits, and lo! it is stuffed 
with sawdust. All do their best; but the best is not wholly 
sitisfactory. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, as Narcisse, shows us acting 
clever as acting can possibly be that leans wholly on the 
support of art. His attack of Narcisse is as clever and as un- 
convincing as Coquelin’s attack of Mathis and Gabrielle's 
husband. Mr. Beerbohm Tree has always convinced us that he 
is a remarkably intelligent, observant, and studious actor ; 
never yet that Nature has endowed him with the magnetic 
force of a great actor. She may do so in time, but she has not 
done so yet. All that the actor does is interesting ; nothing as 
yet that he has done is great. And certain it is that some of 
the characters he has attempted lately require something more 
than picturesyueness and prettiness, and the gifts that an 
artist requires in his model; they demand that firm grip and 
hold on his audience, that power of holding the attention spell- 
bound, that irresistible fascination, without which that which 
is most clever sounds most hollow. Mrs. 'l'rce, again, as the Pom- 
padour, was always pretty, clever, and interesting, but we kept 
asking for more. Up toacertain point it was excellent, but we 
wanted so delightful an actress to get beyond. Mr. Brookfield, 
Mr. Terry, and, notably, Miss Rose Leclercq, who was quite 
admirable as the Queen, helped the play considerably, but it 
must depend on its decoration for lasting success. 

Everyone should hurry to St. George's Hall before the 
Easter holidays are oyer—and, after that, too, if they likc— 
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for it will be a long time before the popularity is exhausted of 
the new first piece by Malcolm Watson and Alfred Caldicott. 
and the last pianoforte sketch of the indefatigable Corney 
Grain. Mr. Watson’s last delicate little play is called 
“ Wanted, an Heir,” and the scene is laid at an old English 
farm-house, in the days before bad times and agricultural 
depression. A jolly, fat, old farmer, brimming over with the 
milk of human kindness, is Mr. Alfred Reed, who really gives 
us a remarkably clever and observant sketch of homely 
character. Miss Fanny Holland pretends to be a shrewish 
wife, but it is the merest pretence and make-believe in the 
world ; for how can a suspicion of a vixen lurk behind those 
bright, kindly eyes, or be concealed in the depths of those 
laughing dimples? It is all very well for the passionate 
dame to smash the crockery and bully her goodman, but 
it is an April shower, and the darkened face _ breaks 
into sunny smiles before the play is over. Admirable in 
taste, bright in dialogue, neat in versification, Mr. Watson's 
play well deserved the success it met with. Mr. Reed, Miss 
Holland, and particularly Mr. Walter Browne, who is not 
only a good actor but has a remarkably good baritone voice, 
did justice to Mr. Caldicott’s music. And then came Mr. 
Corney Grain, who tells us all about “ Mossoo in London” in 
his own inimitable fashion. and he tells us also about “ Our 
Daughters ” and what is to become of them, and a diet dinner 
and its social horrors, and he sings to the praise of * Ilot 
Water ” with an enthusiasm that inspired Bishop Still with his 
“ Jolly good Ale and old,” and he tells us the French story of 
“Le Parapluie de Ma Mére,” and he sends his audience home 
with streaming cyes and aching sides, and the unwritten 
thanks of hundreds of happy hearts; for, after all, the best 
medicine for care, east winds, and blizzards is a prescription 
made up by popular Dr. Corney Grain. 

The name of Malcolm Watson is very much en évidence 
this week. He has not only given a pretty domestic sketch to 
the German Reeds, but he has presented a powerfully con- 
ceived and well-written drama to Miss Ielen Barry,;who is on 
the wing to Ameriva, on a long starring engagement. “Held 
Asunder” is, tnyuestionably, a strong and interesting play, 
and a play constructed on a fairly new principle. It starts 
with fierce melodrama, strong enough for the Adelphi, con- 
taining the murder of the husband of an actress by the 
brother who loves her too well to see her injured. This murder 
complication is so ingeniously arranged that it gives the sub- 
sequent groundwork of interest to a ‘wholly probable story ; 
and when Mr. Watson has done with the more lurid light of his 
dramatic scenes it is found that he is equally successful with 
his comedy, which in its writing is particularly neat and 
epigrammatic. ‘The character of Clara 'Trevanion, the actress, 
whose life-secret becomes sointolerablea burden, and who event- 
ually finds, to her dismay, that she is loved alike by a father 
and his son, admirably suits the grand style and ‘wholesome 
comedy art of Miss Helen Barry. She has never acted better 
than at present; seldom with such force and unstagey 
intensity, or with such winning nature in the lighter and 
homelier passages of the play. No actress on the stage has 
improved so much. Nature has made her a remarkably hand- 
some and attractive woman; art has rendered her a most 
intelligent and sympathetic actress. The scene in which 
this gracious Clara, in the full perfection of her womanly 
beauty, engages in a tilting-match ‘with a confirmed 
bachelor and upsets his specious arguments at every point, 
is very admirably played; and in it we have the kind of 
polished and high-class comedy that is, with us, seldom 
associated with anyone but Mrs. Kendal. Miss Helen 
arry's smile should rank in pleasant recollections with 
Mrs. Nisbett’s laugh. Plays produced at matinées are, as 
a rule, disastrously stage-managed, and this one suffered 
materially from the haste in which it was evidently produced. 
Put amidst much that was clumsy and rough, it was easy to 
detect the advancing skill and keen artistic perception of Mr. 
Sant Matthews, who has taken Mr. John Hare for his model, 
tind he could not have taken a better. Mr. W. Herbert was 
capital in a slight character, but a very important one; and 
Mr. Sidney Brough gave us one of the boy sketches for which 
he has been designed by Nature. When Mr. Watson has elab- 
orated ‘his scheme and filled out the play a little, it will no 
doubt be a valuable means for showing the skill, the charm, 
and the power of Miss Helen Barry. 

At the Crystal Palace may be seen this Easter a burlesque 
of the good old type, that was once so acceptable at the Strand. 
Mr. Horace Lennard, with the memory of Captain Crosstree 
and Mr. Burnand’s famous Royalty burlesque before his very 
eyes, has been daring enough to give us another travestie of 
Douglas Jerrold’s popular nautical drama. He calls it 
“Too Lovely Black-Eyed Susan,” and he has been lucky 
enough to get a true and sympathetic musician in Mr. Oscar 
Barrett, who has selected the most winning of old music, and 
has composed the most melodious of new airs for the occasion. 


No better William could be found on- the stage than 
Fannie Leslie, and she has suddenly been inspired with 


a fresh stock of health and spirits. Needless to say how 
sweetly she sings; needless to tell how charmingly she 
dances. Miss Leslie in art and good taste is the legitimate 
successor of Marie Wilton. By her side will be found some 
very clever people. Mr. Leno, who played Susan, is an able 
comedian of the Arthur Roberts school ; Miss Kate James is 
delightfully winning and clever as Gnatbrain ; and what more 
charming representative of Dolly could be found than winning 
little Dot Mario, who has returned to the stage again after a 
long and tedious illness? Lucky the London manager who 
secures Mr. Lennard’s new burlesque, for the public hungers 
for light pieces with pretty characteristic music.—A_ special 
performance of the piece will be given at the Crystal Palace 
this evening, April 7. 





The confirmation of Princess Alice, the youngest daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, took place on March 28 
in the palace church, in presence of all the members of the 
Grand Ducal family and Prince Henry of Prussia. 

A telegram from New Zealand states that the islands have 
been visited by a storm of extraordinary violence, accompanied 
by high tides and a tidal wave which did great damage. On 
one part of the coast a railway was submerged and destroyed. 

The Bishop of Winchester on April 3 opened a building 
which has been bought for £15,000 for the Bournemouth 
Young Women's Christian Association. The building was 
named the Digby Institute, after the foundress and president 
of the association, Miss Wingfield Digby. The accommodation 
provided at the Institute includes about onc hundred bed-rooms. 

Lord Wrottesley, late Lord Lieutenant of the county, was. 
at the Staffordshire Quarter Sessions, on April 3, presented 
with a service of plate by the Magistrates of the county, in 
recognition of his services as Lord Lieutenant from 1871 to 
the 


1887. Accompanying the plate was an album containing 
signatures of the subscribers and an address signed by the 


present Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Dartmouth, and Mr. 
F. T. Twemlow, Chairman of Quarter Sessions. Lord Dartmouth 
also presented, on his own behalf, to Lord Wrottesley a pair of 
}cdestals for the tankards which formed part of the service 
of plate. 





MUSIC. 
The religious aspect of the past week was solemnised musically 
in several quarters. The annual service at St. Paul's Cathedral 
included, as heretofore, Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion-Music,” 
which derived special effect from its hearing in association 
with a religious service, and amid the sublime surroundings of 
asacred temple. ‘The grand choral portions of Bach’s work 
were impressively rendered by the cathedral choir, with large 
reinforcements ; and the solos were efficiently sung by members 
of the St. Paul's choir, the co-operation of a complete orchestra 
having been an important feature of the occasion. Dr.“ tainer 
conducted, Dr. Martin presided at the organ, and Mr. F’. Walker 
played the occasional pianoforte accompaniments to recitative 
passages. 

Concerts of appropriate music took place on Good Friday in 
various directions. ‘The Royal Albert Hall Choral Scciety 
gave “The Messiah” with the grand effects resulting from the 
gigantic choral and orchestral forces associated with this 
institution. The solo vocalists were Madame Nordica, Madame 
Belle Cole, Mr. H. Piercy, and Mr. W. Mills—whose well-known 
efficiency needs no fresh comment. At St. James's Hall 
Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” was performed. The solo vocalists 
in the “Stabat” were Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, by whom full justice was done to 
Rossini’s beautiful florid music. A miscellaneous selection of 
sacred pieces was also given, to which other vocalists con- 
tributed—the co-operation of the South London Choral Asso- 
ciation having been a valuable feature in the performances. 
The sacred concert at the Crystal Palace drew, as usual, a very 
large attendance. The programme, which was of a miscel. 
laneous kind, included performances by Madame Nordica, Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. 
B. Foote, and the Crystal Palace band and choir, conducted by 
Mr. Manns, Mr. J. Eyre’s co-operation at the great organ 
having been a powerful adjunct. The “Old Hundredth” and 
other psalm-tunes, joined in by the audience, produced an 
impressive effect. 

‘Lhe close of the Sacred Ifarmonic Society's series of con- 
certs, and that of the second season of Novello’s Oratorio 
Concerts (both at St. James's Hall), have been adverted to— 
briefly, on account of pressure on space. The first-named event 
consisted of a performance of Mr. Cowen’s oratorio, “ Ruth,” 
the merits of which have been so fully recognised and com- 
mented on in reference to its first successful production at the 
Worcester Festival of last year, and subsequent repetitiors, 
that nothing further need now be said on that head. In the 
performance now referred to the solos were worthily rendered 
by Misses Anna Williams, A. Larcom, and H. Glenn, and Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. W. Mills, the choruses having been well sung 
by the choir. The performance was conducted by the composer. 

The second series of Novello’s Oratorio Concerts at St. James's 
Hall closed with a performance of Gounod’s oratorio, “ The 
Redemption,” which still retains its attractive power—and 
doubtless will long continue to do so—notwithstanding the 
many repetitions it has received since its first production 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1882. On the recent cccasion— 
now referred to--Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
were heard in the solo music, as in many previous instances ; 
that for the soprano having been assigned to Mdlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, who sang with much grace and refinement, if with 
no great power. Mr. P. Greene, a young vocalist, made his 
first appearance, and displayed a voice of good capabilities, 
and made a favourable impression. Dr. Mackenzie conducted. 

We have already commented on the remarkable pianoforte 
performances of the boy, Otto Hegner, as displayed at his first 
public recital at Prince’s Hall, on March 22. ‘ihe sccond 
recital took place (in the same room) during the past week, 
the programme having again consisted of music of various 
schools and periods, ranging from Bach and Handel to modern 
times. The playing of this lad is not only remarkable for its 
technical excellence ; it displays an intellectual power, and a 
perception of the highest order of classical thought im music, 
far in advance of his years. 

A performance of * The Messiah” was given at the Peoples’ 
Palace on Good Friday. with competent solo singers; and 
an Easter Musical Festival was announced to take place 
in the great Assembly Hall. Mile-End, beginning on Good 
Friday evening with * The Messiah”; “Judas Maccabeus” 
being promised for Easter Eve, * Elijah” for Easter Monday, 
and a selection of sacred music for.the following evening. 
Several well-known solo vocalists were named in the 
programme. 

Saturday afternoon concerts have been begun at the Royal 
Albert Hall, the first having taken place on March 31, under 
the direction of Mr. E. Bending, the well-known organist. 
The programme on that occasion comprised a varied selection 
from the works of celebrated composers, and included vocal 
performances by Misses Anna Williams and Janson, Mr. B. 
Lane, Mr. B. Foote, and other efficient vocalists; besides the 
co-operation of Mr. Bending as pianist end organist, of M. 
Poznanski as violinist, and M. Albert as violoncellist. 

Easter Monday was celebrated by one of Mr. W. Carter's 
grand National Concerts at the Royal Albert Hall, the pro- 
gramme, among many attractions, having included ihe co- 
operation of Mr. Sims Reeves, the young American lady known 
as Nikita, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Barrington Foote. 
and other well-known vocalists, who contributed more or less 
familiar pieces with successful results, including several 
encores. ‘The effective part-singing of Mr. W. Carter's choir 
was a welcome feature in the programme, as also was the 
co-operation of the band of the Coldstream Guards, and of 
Herr Poznanski as violinist. 

Ralfe’s opera, ‘* The Puritan’s Daughter,” has recently been 
revived by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Manchester, 
where it was received with genuine enthusiasm. The work— 
which contains some of its composer's best music—was origin- 
ally produced at Covent-Garden Theatre, under the Pyne and 
Harrison management, in 1861. It is well that the opera 
of one of England's best melodists should not be allowed to die 
out, and the revival now alluded to mcrits especial recognition 
on this account, having been somewhat unjustly eclipsed by 
the great and undiminished popularity of Balfe’s “ Bohemian 
Girl.” The principal parts in “ The Puritan’s Daughter ” were 
well sustained at Manchester by Madame Georgina Burns and 
Messrs. L. Crotty, F. Celli, M. Eugene, and V. Smith; others 
having contributed to the general efficiency of the cast. 

The Oswestry Musical Festival, established in connecticn 
with the Oswestry Schoél of Music founded by Mr. Henry 
Leslie, was held on Easter Monday, in Powis Hall, Oswestry. 
Lord Harlech presided. 

A concert, under the patronage of Princess Christian, is to 
be given on Thursday, April 12, at Prince’s Hall, by "The 
Magdalen Vagabonds” (past and present members of the 
choir of Magdalen College, Oxford), in aid of the fund for a 
new organ for St. Edburgha, Leigh, Worcestershire. 








The two Tlouses of the Danish Rigsdag having been unable 
to arrive at an agreement in regard to the drafting of the 
Budget, and the financial year expiring on April 1, the session 
of the Rigsdag was closed by the King, who has promulgated 
a provisional Budget by decree. 
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The sojourn of our Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and Prince Henry of Battenberg, and joined by the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, at one of the most attractive and 
interesting of the famous cities of Italy, has been attended by 
many gratifying incidents. Her Majesty. travelling as a 
private person under her title of Countess af Balmoral, made 
no delay in the French railway journey from Cherbourg. passed 
through the Mont Cenis tunnel, and arrived at Florence on 
Saturday, March 24, at one o'clock in the afternoon. The 
city was decorated with Italian and British flags, the 
Florentines willingly joining with the many English residents 
to show tokens of festive welcome to Queen Victoria. On 
alighting from the train she was received by the British Am- 
bassador, Sir J. Savile Lumley, and he presented the Italian 
authorities in the following order: first, General Pasi, repre- 
senting the King of Italy, gave her Majesty a cordial welcome 
in the name of the King, and then the Prefect, Signor Senator 
Gadda, and the Syndic, Marquis Torrigiani, were presented to 


VECCHIO. 











her. Mr. Colnaghi, the British Consul General, was in 
attendance. The only three ladies who were allowed to be 
present were Madame Gadda, the Marchioness Torrigiani, and 
Mrs. Colnaghi ; they kissed her Majesty's hand, and she shook 
hands with Madame Gadda, and accepted a bouquet of flowers 


from Mrs. Colnaghi. Her Majesty thanked General Pasi 
for the welcome he gave her from the King of Italy 


and immediately entered her carriage, “followed by Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg. Great was the 
enthusiasm of the crowd when the Queen drove out of the 
station in an open landau, looking well and happy, and 
apparently not over-fatigued by the long, rapid journey. She 
gracefully acknowledged the welcome given her by the people, 
bowing from side to side. The piazza leading to the station 
was kept clear by a cordon of Guards; but the pavement on 
each side was full of eager spectators ; and the streets through 
which the Royal cortége passed were crowded, so that it 
seemed as if all the population of the city had come out to see 





THE LOGGIA DEL LANZI!. 


the Queen of England, besides an immense influx of foreign 
visitors ; but the order was perfect. The Royal carriage 
drove through the city at a rapid pace, preceded by two out- 
riders ; the Colonel and a Captain of the Carabineers rode 
beside the carriage, and a guard of honour, composed of an 
escort of six carabineers, followed close in the rear. Then 
followed seven other carriages, containing the ladies and 
gentlemen of the suite. Two large omnibuses followed, full 
of flowers, which had been given to her Majesty on the journey, 
and which she wished to have taken to the Villa Palmieri. The 


route was through the Piazza dell’ Unita Italiana, Via Pan- 
zani, Via Cerretani, Piazza del Duomo, Via Cavour, Piazza 


Cavour, Viale del Pallone, Barriera delle Cure, Via Sacchetti, 
and Via Boccaccio, to the Villa Palmieri. ‘The Florentines 
received her Majesty with the greatest respect ; the men stood 
hat in hand as she passed, and in some parts of the town she 
was greeted with shouts of applause. Three bands of music 
were stationed along the route, and as the Queen drove by they 
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struck up “ God save the Queen.” Prince Henry of Battenberg 
and all the gentlemen of the suite took off their hats, and the 
crowd clapped their hands and shouted “Viva la Regina 
Vittoria!” The Queen arrived at the Villa Palmieri, where 
the Countess of Crawford and Balcarres, its owner, received 
her Majesty on the steps of the villa, and presented her with a 
splendid bouquet of flowers. A basket of flowers, worthy of 
* The City of Flowers,” was sent to the villa by the Syndic and 
Assessors of the city. 

The present Villa Palmieri is near the site of the Villa dei 
Tre Visi, to which Boccaccio, in his “ Decameron,” supposes a 
company of gay friends to have retired, to escape from the 
plague in the year 1348, and where they told so many enter- 
taining tales. It is on rising ground, two short miles distant 
from the city, above the torrent of the Mugnone. The name 
of Boceaccio has been given to the narrow suburban road 
leading north from the city to the Villa Palmieri and upwards 
to San Domenico. This road was so narrow that in some parts 
two carriages could not pass abreast in it. In anticipation of 
her Majesty’s visit avthorities have widencd the road, 
and removed every inconvenience as far as possible. The 
houses and workshops hive been recoloured and painted ; a 
special-water-supply and a telephone have been provided for 
and lamps have been placed all along the road, 
a picket of city guards has 


the 


the villa: 
which are kept lighted all night ; 
itioned in the vicinity. 
We have. on former occasions, described Florence ; its noble 
Duomo, or Cathedral, and other celebrated churches; its 
palaces and its galleries of art. with those historical, romantic, 
and literary associations which give so much interest to the 
city. A few remarks may here be convenient with regard to 
the subjects of our Illustrations. 
The Palazzo Vecchio, the “ Old Palace” of the Florentine 
Republic, in the Piazza della Signoria, is a stern-looking 
edifice. with a huge battlemented square tower at one corner, 
to the height of 330 ft., altogether characteristic of the 
sturdy simplicity of the ancient Guelphic commonwealth five 
or six centuries ago. Its buitling was commenced in 1298 by 
Arnolfo di Lapo, for the Gonfaloniere and Priors who then 
governed Florence, with its territories and subject towns, as 
an independent sovereign State, one of the most important in 
Italy. On the north side was formerly a stone platform called 
the Ringhiera, from which the elected rulers and magistrates 
used to announce their decrees to the assembled people, stand- 
he figure of a seated lion with one paw 
the Lily of Florerce. 
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ing by the Marzocco, t 
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resting on a 
Over the entrance door is the monogram of Jesus Christ, 
placed there by the Gonfaloniere Capponi in 1517, when it 
was decreed that the citizens of that commonwealth would 
choose no one but Christ to be their King, as they had been 
exhorted to do by Savonarola, their great religious and 
political leader, twenty years before. ‘ihe interior of the 
Palazzo contains many large apartments, of which the prin- 
cipal are the vast Sala dei Cinquecento, the “ Hall of Five 
nstructed in a4 5 for the meetings of the larger 


Hundred,” co 
Assembly of the Republic; and the older “ Hall of Two 
Hundred,” which had been occupied in earlier times by less 
san * Assemblies. Thes2 rooms were used in 

v the Chamber of Deputies and Senate 
fey, when Florence was the capital 
the walls of the great hall are decorated 
gs cf battles in which the Florentines were 

portico and steps in front of the Palazzo 
-yeral noted works of the Florentine sculptors ; 
f these are displayed in the adjacent Loggia dei 
i, which consists of three open arches on pillars, with a 
-d platform, containing Benvenuto Cellini’s bronze group 
‘Perseus and Andromeda”; that of “Judith and Holo- 
fernes.” by Donatello, “ The Rape of the Sabines,” by Giovanni 
di Bologna, and several other pieces. 

The * Old Bridge,” the Ponte Vecchio, built in the middle 
fourteenth century, is a picturesque remnant of 
-,covered with old houses and shops, except in the 
t, and so reminding us of Old London Bridge. It 
abode of the Florentine goldsmiths and 
it is a covered gallery crossing the Arno, 
the Palazzo Pitti, erected for the private 
» Medici Grand Dukes. The Uffizii Galleries, 
oa by Queen Victoria on March 28, contain 
chest + coll ections of works of Italian painters, as 
itue of the Venus de’ Medici and other 
the 
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Dr. ynne has been elected Regius Professor of 
Dublin University, in Foxe room of Dr. Salmon, who 
e Provost of Trinity College. 

Westminster has given £109 to the 
its work of practical teaching and 
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altar cross, in commemoration 
il gift was displayed upon the 
r the first time on Easter Sunday. 
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members of Sir Ba 


to present a testimonial to the Master. It is to consist of a 
fine life-size model of a fox. in solid silver, which will be 
n an eb ynised plinth. The work will be of 

re rendering, for the commission has been confided 

ind Ward, F.Z.S., the eminent naturalist. The 
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*n for the public celebration of 
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the golden wedding of \ unt and Vicountess Cranbrook, 

19 were married on March 29, 1838. The day's festivities 
included a banquet at od Park, the family seat near 
Benenden, in Kent, and a display of fireworks. A testimonial, 
in the form of a Bible. was pres d to Lord and Lady Cran- 
brook by their tenantry. The Queen has sent a marble bust of 


together with an autograph letter, to Viscount and 


3 Cranbrook. 


herself, 
Viscount 
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Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
h H.—Your question opens up an inquiry, which we regret we cannot undertake. 
Co.umBus II. (Westward Ho).—Mistakes will happen oceasionally ; but in future 
we will endeavour to render them conspicuous by their absence. 
Signor Aspa.—Of the three problems y te have kindly contributed we have chosen 
No, 1 for publ ication; the others shal! be examined later on, 
MAJOR PRICHARD.—Problem No, 2204 undoubtedly admits of the sec 
which you and other correspondents have suggested. 
JA W HvuyteER.—Your problems have 
them sh Il be given very shortly. 

E P (Brentwood).—If you will he at the trouble 
we will endeavour to answer your question. 
W WriG HT. They are distinct works. Apply for inforn 

bookselle 
ACW ore r).—Problem No. 8 is perfectly correct. 
CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2288 received 
Edwards (Bareilly, India) and J W (Toronto); of No. 
York); of No. 2291 from Lady Thomas (Constantinop 
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Mrs. Kelly, John Keen, Dane John, and J W; of No. 2 om Linne toyal 
Artillery), Squire, and J W Wilkinson 
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Banks, A Potter, Columbus (Alexandr: road), Z Ingold, H Lueis, Jupiter Junior 

“lh aris), Ernest Sharswood, L Sharswood, W Hillier, Major 

F . Smuire, E B Schwann, W Hi arvey I Pigott, CJ Boorne 

om Wood, G J Veale, F R Lothbury, : » Lily, Major- 

General Di ayson, R Worters (Canterbury J *, Dane Jobn, 

WR Raillem, Rott Bros ks, Al Wissenden, ¢ L Penfold, 
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Blair, 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2292, 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Bto K R Gtl K to Q B 6th 
2. Bto K 3rd K to Q 6th or Kt 5th 
3. Q or B mates. 
If Black play 1. K to Q 5t o Dy ve te continues with 2.Q to Q 2nd (ch); if 1. P to 
K 6th, then 2. Bto K Ke rth, 
PROBLEM No. 2296. 
By SIGNOR ASPA, 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
CHESS IN HAVANNAH. 
Game playe 1] between Mr. C. A. VAZQUEZ and HyD&BRiND VON DER Laz. 
(Centre Counter Gambit.) 
WHITE BLACK ag BLACK 
(Mr. V.) (Von der L.) tmr. V. (Von der L.) 
1, P to K 4th to Q ith 1 Evie aly vs 3 centre Pawns w 
». P takes P Kt to K B 3rd now require the greatest care for ther 
.PwQB4th P to Q B 3rd protection. 
‘ P takes P Kt takes P rf P takes B QwQP 4th 
5. Kt to K B 3rd P to K 4th .Rto K B 3rd 


6. P to Q3r a K BtoQ B 4th 
.K Bto K 2nd Castles 


























8, Castles P to K R 3rd 
-PokR 3rd K RtoQ sq 
5 2What tame and unn cessary. 19. Q RtoKB <4 R%&o Q K 3vd 
9. 3 to K B 4th 20.KRtoK Kt3rd QRtoQ 3rd 
lv. Kt to Q B 3rd Q to Q B 2nd 21. Q to Kt sq Q to Q B 3rd 
ll. PtoQ R 3rd P toQ R 4th 22, PtoQ Kt 4th P takes P 
12, Q to B 2nd 23. P takes P Q takes K P 
Black's K_ B is strongly pliced, and 21. Q to Kt3 
hat} ) rently 1 ul 
o K 4th oK R 5th 
Btu K3 v I ent advanta 
hh soon ls. 
KtoR 2nd R to Q 5th 
. Bto Kt 4th Q RK to Q 6th 
? $1 kK takes P 
28.Q RKRtoK B3rd KR takes R 
358 P takes R Pto K R 4th 
loss Q to Kt 5th P takes B 
“ . P takes P t to Q 7th (ch) 
. R to Kt 2nd Kt takes P (cl.), 
and wirs. 
Game played rev nily between Two Amatcurs. 
(Nie an Opening.) 
TE BLACK | ae BLACK 
A. W.H.) (tr. P. H. H,) (Mr. J. A.W. H.) (Mr. P. H. HL) 
t PwQB 4th 13. R 4, Q B sq 
2.P toQ B 3rd Giving up the K P, but he obtainsan 
f the Sic‘lian gat whist so ee 
rin the hooks. Q takes P 





13. 
14. Castles Q Kt to Q B 3rd 


PtoQ 4 






- P to K bt) B takes B seem: preferal if Kt takes 
1. Kt to K B 3rd B, 15. Q takes Kt tc. 
5. Kt takes P 15. Kt takes Kt P takes Ki 


16. BtakesQBP RtoQsgq 
Kt takes B is better. 

7. B takes B (ch) R takes B 

18, K R to Q sq 


b. Biog Kes h(ch) B to Q 2nd B to B Sth would lia been mo t- 
P to Q 4th PtoQR3 tacking 
g, -Q to R 4th Henge 18. Q to Q Kt 4th 
9. Kt takes P Q wo Kt 3r 19.Q to R 3rd Castles, 
10. Kt to K 4th BwoQB it 1 20. B to Q B 5th R to K sq 
11. Bto K 3rd Kt to K 2nd , takes Kt Q R takes 3 
12. Kt takes B takes R kt takes Q 
z rel toQ 8th(ch) Rto K sq 


to Q B 8th K to Bsq 
te omitted te take this move into 
nt when he sacrifl i 





moves, and re ulted. Ina dt 


Q takes Kt 


Robert V. Skinner has been unanimously chosen Mayor 
; and Major Robert Curteis Stileman, Deputy 


Mr. 
of Winchelsea 
Mayor. 

Madame Tussand and Sons have added an imposing group 
to their hall. It has been modelled and designed to give a 
realistic representation of the lying-in-State of the late 
Emperor of Germany. The Emperor is shown lying on the 
ceamp-bedstead which is cver associated with his individuality 
in the palace and on the field. On either side of the bed 
massive candelabra burn, and the catafalyne is gorgeously 
veiled with purp'e velvet and goid. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


“Show” Sunday and Easter Sunday coming on the same day 
is a rare occurrence ; but the forebodings of some artists that 
their friends would nearly all be out of town were not verified, 
for there were more people even than usual in the studios of 
the best-known painters. The fact is that “Studio Sunday” 
is growing, year by year, a more popular function, and 
threatens to become a real nuisance to the artists. The real 
object (which naturally is to let the painters’ probable patrons 
and personal friends sce the new works) is almost frustrated 
by the inetrsion of crowds of casual acquaintances, who 
come merely because they consider it fashionable to make 
the round of the studics. Of course there are many interesting 
people amongst the crowd. Here, in Mr. Frith’s studio, is the 
popular author and stylish woman, Mrs. Stannard (John 
Strange Winter), in a handsome long black velvet coat, with 
bretelles of silk braid passementerie. Here, in Mrs. Jopliny s 
studio (where the popular painter, who says frankly that she 
loves her own sex, always has on these occasions a gathering of 
most interesting women), are at one moment four well-known 
literary ladies and two pretty actresses—one of them charming 
Miss Norreys, in a softly-draped gown of brown cloth, with a 
cape to match, relieved by a vest of pink crépe, and a big 
brown velvet hat above her red-gold hair. But, as a general 
rule, the studio visitors have nothing to do with any of the 
arts—and know nothing about them, if one may judge from 
the curious criticisms and observations that one overhears. 

Tor example, Mr. Solomon's chief work this year is a large 
and powerful picture of the fate of that anti-Malthusian lady, 
Niobe, who presumed to jeer at the mother of Apollo and 
Diana for the smallness of her family and was instantly 
punished by seeing the fourteen insignificant offspring of 
whom she boasted herself destroyed by the wrath of the son 
and daughter of Jupiter. There stands Niobe, stiffening into 
stone from excess of anguish as she gazes on her dying 
children fallen all around—a weird and ghastly pic- 
ture. “Well, I don’t quite know what it is about,” 
siys a lady guest. “Wait till you get home and I'll 
show it to you in the Bible!” responds her husband. 
Some people seem to expect to discover everything in that 
quarter, if it is not a pesitively modern scene, such cs 
Mr. Frith’s fishmonger distributing charity. Last year I heard 
a lady telling a friend that ‘The Judgment of Paris” was 
Adam giving Eve the apple. “ But who are the other two?” 
asked her companion doubtfully. “Oh, they are the angels 
who are going to drive them out of Paradise, I expect,’ was 
the ready response. In Mr. Schr glz’s studio, before his care- 
fully-studied and elaborate picture. “ Zenebia’s Last Look at 
Palmyra,” a lady cried in sudden amazement, “ Why, isn’t that 
a Roman soldier? Did she have anything to do with the 
tomans?” I should think that the depression of spirits of an 
artist when the crowd has departed, leaving the memory cf 
such remarks behind it, is very severe. 

There ‘was intense interest shown in the fret night of 
the new play at the Haymarket. The extraordinarily brilliant 
appearance of the house was in itself something to remember. 
Mrs. Kendal was one of the most striking figures, wearing a 
number of diamonds, and a rather eccentric dress of black 
silk draped with pink crépe Ce Chine, the latter forming a 
berthe round the low-cut body and half the short sleeves. 
Miss Marion Terry satamongst the audience, in a dress of the 
period of the play ; hers was a Wattean sacque of pale blue 
silk spotted with dark blue ; {t was cut open syuare in front, 
and trimmed with white roses there, while in her hand she 
carried a loose posy of lilies-of-the-valley. Lady Monckton 
had a smart red silk cloak, trimmed with a great deal of black 
lace, and some jet; this entirely covered the arms and neck, 
and yet looked dressy. In Paris, smart ‘theatre bodices,” 
giving full protection to the wearer, and yet made so as to he 
“chic,” are very generally worn; there is no place mcre 
draughty than the theatre, and it would be a good thing if 
this sensible fashion grew up amongst us. Mrs. Savile Clarke, 
n'so, was wrapped ina long mantle ; hers was of white Satin, 
trimmed with beaver. 

As to the dresses on the staze, they are very interesting— 
carried out so thoroughly that, combined with the beauty of the 
scenery, one seemed to see a ng i by Watteau or Boucher in 
life. The style is, of course, Louis XV. Enormous hcops 
distend petticoats of brocade or satin, over which are polo- 
naises—sometimes trained and sometimes just touching the 
ground—that open up the front of the skirt to show the 
handsome petticoat, the edges of the opening being generally 
trimmcd. The necks are cut low in square in front, but are 
high Lehind, sometimes forming tight-fitting, long-waisted, 
piain bodies, while sometimes there is a loose train beginning 
in folds at the neck. The sleeves invariably reach the elbow, 
and are finished with a deep full frill of lace. Mr. Beerbohm 
‘Tree has had the happy thought of sketching several of the 
figures on his programme, which will he preserved accord- 


ingly to give hints for fancy dress at balls of the future. 


The Pompadour’s own Court dress was, fittingly, something 
more magnificent than the rest: it was a white brocade 


sacque over a tulle petticoat, crossed and recrossed with a 
trellis of pink roses, and the waist was relieved with a broad 
belt of blue. In itself the style of dress is not artistic or 
beautiful; but it is quaint, and not without a stately grace 
growing out of its very cumbersomeness, as is seen in the 
slow elegance of the “gavotte of swords” danced in 
fourth act. 

A movement is on foot to purchase an annuity for Mrs. 
Linnxus Banks, the we ll known Lancashire novelist, as a testi- 
monial from the many admirers of her wholesome, careful, 
and historically valuable novels. Mrs. Banks is sixty-seven 
years old, and her pen, though not idle, toils where it used to 
run. The treasurer is Mr. Bickerdike, of Winwood House, 
Canonbury-park.—Miss Agnes Larkcom, the well-known 
singer, is to be married on April 14, quite privately. Surely 
weddings attended only by the nearest friends and relatives of 
the contracting parties are in better taste than great crowds 
of indifferent spectators staring at the most solemn and most 
private ceremony of life.——In contrast to this idea, London 
blank walls and hoardings are covered with enormous red bills, 
inviting the public to go, as to a spectacle, at a charge 
of five shillings « head, to see one of “General” Booth’s 
daughters married to a Hindoo.—A “convention of women” 
has just been held at Washington to discuss female 
employment, education, charitable efforts, public duties, 
and everything else connected with the “wider sphere” of 


the 


womanhood. England is not very adequately represented 
at the convention. It reads curiously when one sees 
on the programme that “the Rev. Ada This” and “Rev. 


Mary That” will conduct services on Sunday ; for, though we 
have some — well- known women preachers here, as Mrs. 
Reany, Mrs. “ General ” Booth, and Mrs. Lucas of Sunderland, 
we have not yet given any of them fhe title of ‘ Reverend ” ; 
nor do they take entire charge of churches of any denomin- 
ation. Usually, I believe, they are Unitarian churches in 
America that accept women as sole ministers; but once, at 
least. a lady minister, “ the Rev. Miss Harris,” was permitted 
to officiate as chaplain in the prayers which open the State 
Senate of Maine. DLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 
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THE EASTER VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 
The annual Easter Monday field-day and military manceuvres 
of the metropolitan and other Volunteer corps in the Home 
Counties took place on ground to the west of Dover, between 
the road from that town to Shorncliffe and the road from 
Kearsney to Wolverton and Alkham, extending three miles in 
that direction, with a width of about two miles. An engage- 
ment was represented between an attacking force, under 
Major-General Philip Smith, consisting of 7100 men of all 
ranks and arms, who advanced eastward from Folkestone ; and 
the defending force, about 6300, under Colonel the Hon. Paul 
Methuen, holding the line from St. Radigund’s Abbey south- 
ward to the village of Hougham, with the advanced positions 
of Mount Ararat and West Hougham. The mimic battle com- 
menced at half-past eleven, and was continued till ten minutes 
before two o'clock, butits tactics were apparently not very closely 
connected, taking rather the form of separate conflicts bet ween 
particular battalions. There was a feigned attack on Colonel 
Methuen’s right flank, towards St. Radigund’s, but the really 
stubborn fight was between Church Hougham and Park Hill, 
where the heavy guns of the Cinque Ports Artillery supported 
the defence , and Colonel Methuen might, if he had bcen 
allowed more time, have brought round his right wing to take 
the attacking army in flank, and to inflict a manifest defeat 
on his opponent. The troops on both sides were readily obedient 
to command, and executed their movements in a creditable 
style. They were reviewed, at three o'clock, on the level 
ground of Elm Vale, by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was accompanied by Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., 
General Fremantle, and the officers-of the head-quarters 
staff ; and in the marching past the Volunteer corps made a 
very good appearance, for which they have been officially com- 
mended. ‘The Mayor of Dover, Mr. Crundall, entertained his 
toyal Highness, with the staff, and some other guests, including 
Earl Granville, at a luncheon in a barn handsomely decorated 
for the occasion. Before the march past the Commander-in- 
Chief specially inspected the Cyclist Corps, who were honoured 
with the first place at the head of the troops. 

On Saturday, March 31, there was a field-day for the 
Volunteers at Eastbourne, reinforced by regular troops and other 
Volunteers from London, Brighton, and other places. ‘These 
were divided into opposing forces, under Colonel ‘Trotter and 
Colonel Auchinleck. A series of operations led to an engage- 
ment at Jevington, which was followed by a march past Sir 
Baker Russell, who was in chief command. 

The naval attack on Hayling Island and the south-eastern 
defences of Portsmouth resulted in a victory for the assailants. 
It was made by a flotilla of coast defence gun-boats and other 
small craft, laden with marines, bluejackets, and the 4th 
Middlesex Rifles. A landing was effected in spite of a force 
nearly equal in numbers being posted for the defence. The 
defenders then retreated, and afterwards joined with the 
attacking party in a march past the General in command. 

A sham fight between three Volunteer hattalions and the 
Regular troops quartered at Aldershott took place in the Long 
Valley, and was followed by a march past. 


The Easter Volunteer Review of 1888 will be noted for the 
official inauguration of a very remarkable novelty in military 
practice. The newly constituted “ Cyclist Corps,” to be hence- 
forth enrolled as the 26th Middlesex Battalion of Rifle 
Volunteers, after taking an active part in the Easter Monday 
manceuvres, between Shorncliffe and Dover, joined the other 
troops in marching past the Commander-in-Chief, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge. This corps had performed, 
on Good Friday afternoon, in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, 
the rehearsal of an attack on the bridge of Winterbourne, two 
miles north of that city ; and its headquarters were at Guild- 
ford. Much curiosity is felt all over England with regard to 
the organisation, equipment, drill, and method of action, which 
have been approved fér cyclist riflemen, as it has, we under- 
stand, been signified by the War Office that every Volunteer 
battalion in the country may have twenty cyclists. We will 
here give some details, with the aid of our Illustrations. 

The Cyclist Corps, to rank as the 26th Middlesex in the 
list of our Rifle Volunteers, will muster about two hundred 
when complete, and has for some time past been assembled for 
general drill, of late nearly every week, on Saturdays, on 
Wimbledon-common, not far from the great flagstaff. I's 
commander is Colonel Savile, Professor of ‘lactics at the Royal 
Military Staff College, Sandhurst ; among its leading officers 
are Lieutenant Eustace Balfour, of the London Scottish, 
Captain Miller, and Lieutenant Lown, of the Bloomsbury Rifle 
Corps. The uniform is of a pale dead-blue colour, almost 
blue-grey, with forage caps of the cavalry pattern, of the 
same colour, and with accoutrements of yellowish brown 
leather; the tunie has plaits like those of a Norfolk 
jacket; the cyclist wears knickerbockers, fastened by two 


buttons below the knee; woollen stockings of the same 
colour and stout walking-boots. A  bandolicr., contain- 


ing fifty rounds of ammunition, is slung over the right 
shoulder. Its divisions are so arranged, that the two 
compartments on the left-hand side, under the arm, hold each 
five cartridges only, but all the other divisions have ten 
cartridges in each; and when, in shifting the bandolier 
round, the buckle which was at the back comes in front of 
the breast, the rifleman knows that he has only ten cart- 
ridges remaining. The officers wear jackets of a darkish 
brown colour. ‘The cyclists have no overcoats, but only capes, 
as their lower limbs must have free movement. Their arms are 
the ordinary rifle and bayonet, or sword bayonet, of infantry 
soldiers. 

At present, nineteen-twentieths of the whole corps ride on 
bicycles, the use of the tricycle being conceded to a few, 
including more than one gallant veteran officer, who have not 
mastered the more difficult instrument of locomotion. The 
approved model bicycle, for military service, with all its 
special appliances, is that shown in our Illustration, and is 
a good roadster. 'To this, for the ordinary rifleman, the following 
articles are slung: the rifle; the bayonet or sword-bayonet ; 
the extra ammunition pouch, with fifty more cartridges ; the 
haversack ; the satchel, with necessaries for campaigning ; the 
cape, rolled upand laid over the satchel ; and the lantern, for 
travelling at night. Signallers carry on the bicyele, in 
addition, one or two signalling-flags rolled up and laid over 
the rifle on the left-hand side, and a signalling-lantern. The 
rifle is slung just above the main wheel, in a metal catch that 
holds it tight underneath the seat; and it can be instantly 
grasped by the right hand. The bayonet or sword-bayonet 
hangs perpendicularly between the two wheels. When the 
man dismounts, and takes his rifle and bayonet, he is quite 
ready for action as an infantry soldier, having his fifty 
cartridges in his bandolier. Cyclists will thus be able to do 
whatever is expected of other mounted infantry. An officer 
has his sword, slung to his cycle, instead of a rife. 

The cyclist members of different Voluntecr Corps. such 
as the London Scottish, who may accompany the new Cyclist 
Corps in their present marches and manceuvres, will probably 
have some accoutrements not precisely the same as those 
described, or in the same position. Their plaids or their 
capes, for instance; may be carried in a roll cver the shoa‘der, 
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There will also be differences of uniform ; and while some 
carry an ammunition- pouch, instead of a bandolier, the 
satchel, the haversack, or the water-bottle, is also a matter 
of detail varying with particular corps. But the typical 
Cyclist Rifleman is equipped, in all essentials, with the machine 
by which he is conveyed, in the manner we have stated. These 





2. Rifle. 


1, Sitchel, 
6. Bieyele Implements.—7. 
9 Pedals. 


3. Bell.4, Steering Handle ani Drag.—5. Seat. 
sivonet.—S, Spare ammunition, 50 rounds, 
10, Cogwheel and Chain, for increase 1 speed.—11, Lantern. 
TUE CYCLIST CORP? BICYCLE, WITH MULITARY EQUIPMENT. 
Volunteer Riflemea, when on foot, are drilled in the same way 
as other infantry, usually in single rank, but sometimes in 
double rank. Their complete drill vocabulary contains. of 
course, a few expressions not common to infantry : “Sling 
rifles!” “Unsling rifles!” “Mount!” “Dismount!” and 
“Stack cycles!” The last operation is performed, with the 
bicyles, either by placing them to lean against one another, or 
by piling them flat on the ground. 


MILLIONAIRES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his Dudget speech, re- 
ferring to the revenue derived from the Probate duty. siid 
that there had been, during the last financial year, two of the 
largest estates that have ever had to submit to the tax, beth 
of them amounting to upwards of £3,000,000; these were 
Hugh M‘Calmont’s, £3.121,000; and Baron De_ Stern's, 
£3,541,000; and that there had been a third estate of 
£1,800,000, Lord Wolverton’s. Ie impressed upon the Com- 
mittee of the Commons that these were windfalls, and 
illustrated it by the fact that there had only been three 
estates of £3,000,000 during the last twenty vears. 

Many persons, in their lifetimes, are popularly spoken of as 

millionaires ; but, when their estates are brought to the test 
of the payment of Probate duty, the popular voice frequently 
proves to be wrong. There have been, however, a good many 
estates over a million in the last ten years, in addition to the 
three estates already named, and the following will be found a 
tolerably correct list:—In 1878, John Penn, the engineer, 
£1,000,000 ; the Earl of Dysart, £1,700,000 ; Richard Thornton 
West, £1,000,000; Sir F. Goldsmid, £1.000,000. In 1879, 
Robert Thomson Crawshay, £1.200,000: Baron Lionel De 
Rothschild, £2,700,000 ; John Remington Mills. £1.200.000. 
In 1880, the Duke of Portland, £1,500,000; John Michael 
Williams, £1,600,000 ; Thomas Wrigley, £1,300,000; Edward 
Mackenzie, £1,000,000. In 1883, George Wythes, £1,500,000. 
In 1884, Lord Overstone, £2,100,000 ; Robert M:Calmont, 
£1,333,000; Sir James Walker. Bart., £1,134,000; William 
Foster, £1,180,000; Michael Thomas Bass, £1,830.000. In 
1885, the Earl of Dudley, £1,026,000 ; Arthur James. £1,049,000 ; 
James Fletcher, £1,394,000. In 1833, Sir W. Miller, Bart., 
£ 1,023,000. 





A meeting under the auspices of the Ifome Colonisation 
Society was held on March 28, at Kensington Townhall, where 
the Rev. Herbert V. Mills gave an explanation of his home 
colonisation scheme. A discussion followed his address. 

The Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Princess 
Christian have given their patronage to Madame Cellini for 
her concert in aid of tie Brompton Hospital for Consumption. 
which will take place (by kind permission) at the Countess of 
Dudley’s, on April 25. 

“The Dawn of the Twentieth Century” (Field and Tuer) 
is a thoughtful brochure by an anonymous author evidently 
experienced in affairs. It is an endeavour to peer into the 
future, wherein the writer sees France vanquished by Germany 
in another great war; and forecasts a happier and more 
prosperous England, with the Prince of Wales reigning over a 
united and extended empire as King Edward VIT., her Majesty 
being Queen Dowager, and Europe at peace at * The Dawn of 
the ‘I'wentieth Century.” 

At the Alexandra Docks, Liverpool, on March 25, the first 
party of emigrants sent out during the present year to the 
sritish Colonies in North America by the Church Emigration 
Society embarked on board the Allan steam-ship Polynesian. 
The party numbered about seventy persons, principally of the 
agricultural class, and they proceed to Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba, under the charge 
of the Rev. Mark Jukes, of Minnedosa, Manitoba. Last year 
the society. which is voluntary in character and assists emi- 
grants, certified members of the Church of England, by grants 
and loans, sent out to the various British Colonies over four 
hundred persons. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the supporters of the 
Post Office Orphan Homes took place on March 28, at Shaftes- 
bury Hall, Aldersgate-street, Mr. R. C. Tombs, Controller of 
the London Postal Service, presided, and urged the necessity 
of all post-office servants throughout the country becoming 
members of the institution. Mr. Avery, the general secretary, 
then read the annual report, which showed that the total 
receipts for last year were £5660. ‘lhe expenditure on the 
maintenance of children and general expenses were £4198, 
leaving a balance in hand of £1462. They had in the homcs 
124 children, who were maintained at a cost of £27 per annum 
each child. 

Under the title of “ An Easter Carnival” an entertainment 
was provided during Easter week at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, which gave the public of the present day an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how our ancestors of a hundred years back 
would have spent their bank holiday, had Sir John Lubbock's 
institution been in vogue then. ‘The floor of the hall was laid 
out as old Islington-green, on which various ancient sports, 
such as the May-pole dance. climbing the greasy pole, sack 
races, &c., for prizes, were duly carried out. A race for money 
prizes, under the superintendence of the S;orting Life, was 
held. <A variety entertainment, comprising athletic and 
acrobat:c performances, was also given, the proccedings being 
enlivencd by military and other bands. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Jan. 18, 1887), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 5 and Dec. 4, 1887), of Mr. Alfred Towgood, J.P., late of 
Riversfield, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, and of Helpston, 
Northamptonshire, paper manufacturer, who died on Feb. 27 
last, was proved on March 22 by Robert Louis Towgood, the 
son, and Edward Snow Fordham, two of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £125,000. 
The testator bequeaths £1000 and all his furniture, plate, pic- 
tures, jewellery, books, effects, horses, carriages, live and dead 
stock to his wife, Mrs. Frances Ellen Towgood ; £15,000 to his 
eldest son. Robert Louis; £10,000 each to his younger 
children—Mary Grace, Alfred Lawrence, Walter Richard, 
Harry Stoe, and Aubrey Fordham; but an advancement of 
£4000 made to his son Alfred Lawrence is to be deducted ; 
£1000 to his niece, Frederica Margaret Towgood ; and £100 to 
his executor Mr. Fordham. All his real estate and the residue 
of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay the income 
to his wife, for life. and then for his children or remoter issue 
as she shall appoint. In default of such appointment, the 
residue, on his wife’s death, is to go to all his children equally. 

The will (dated Nov. 26, 1887), with a codicil (dated Dec. 1, 
1837), of Mr. George Duppa, late of Hollingbourne House, 
Kent, who died on Jan. 5 last, was proved on March 23, by 
William Gladwin Turbutt, the nephew, and Richard Henry 
Goodwin Gladwin, the surviving executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £64,000. The testator 
bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, for his son, Bryan Baldwin 
George Duppa; his furniture, plate, wines. and effects to bis 
nephew, Richard Duppa Turbutt ; and legacies to his executors, 
nephews, nieces, and others. All his pictures and diamonds 
are made heirlooms to go with the mansion house known as 
Hollingbourne House. The said mansion house, and all his 
messuages, lands, and hereditaments in the parishes of Holling- 
bourne, Hucking, Wormshill, Thurnham, Stockbury, All!- 
Ifallows, and Stoke, or elsewhere in the county of Kent, and 
all other the residue of his real and personal estate he settles 
upon his said nephew, Richard Duppa Turbutt, for life, with 
remainder to his first and other sons according to seniority in 
tail male; but there is a gift over in the event of any person 
entitled as tenant for life or in tail becoming a Roman 
Catholic. Any person becoming entitled in possession to the 
said settled property is rejuired to take the ancient family 
name and arms of De Uphaugh. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of Office of the Com- 
missiry Court of Aberdeenshire, of the will (dated April 12, 
1837) of Sir Francis William Grant, Bart., formerly Captain 
16th Lancers, late of Monymusk, in the county of Aberdeen, 
who died on Dee. 13 last, granted to Colonel Adam Blandy, 
Major Loftus Dashwood, and Colonel Edmund Lomax Fraser, 
the executors nominate, was rescaled in London on March 20, 
the value of the personal estate in England and Scotland 
amounting to upwards of £35,000. 

The will (dated Nov. 20. 1866) of Baron Abramo Franchetti, 
formerly of Leghorn, but late of San Mauro, Turin, who died 
on Oct. 28 last, was proved in London on March 22 by Baron 
taimondo Franchetti, the son, the value of the personal estate 
in this country amounting to over £31,000. The testator 
bequeaths 3090 Italian lire per annum for five years to be 
expended in the distribution of bread for the poor of the Com- 
mune of San Mauro; and 5000 Italian lire each to the Royal 
Mendicity Charity and the Jewish Society, both of Turin. He 
appoints as the heir of his disposable property his said son, and 
as the heirs of the remainder of his property his said son and 
his daughter Elisa, but the latter is to bring into account the 
amount of her dowry. The provision made by the testator for 
his wife lapses, through her death in his lifetime. 

The will (dated Aug. 27, 1887) of Mr. Thomas Dann, late 
of Bradbourne Iouse, Bexlev. Kent. who died on Feb. 11 last, 
was proved on March 15 by Henry Dann, one of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£29,000. With the exception of a legacy to the executor, the 
provisions of the will are wholly in favour of testator’s wife, 
Mrs. Emily Mary Dann, his daughters Emma Dann and Lucy 
tobinson, and his grandsons Stuart Skeffington Robinson and 
Bertie Leonard Robinson. 

The will (dated Aug. 31, 1337), with two codicils (dated 
Sept. 9 and Dee. 22 following), of Mr. Francis Jonathan 
Clarke, late of Bracebridge Hall, Lincolnshire, who died on 
Jan. 29 last, at Bournemouth, was proved at the Lincoln 
District Registry, on March 6, by William Peard, Alderman 
and J.P. for Lincoln, and Frederick Brown, two of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£27,000. The testator gives £300 per annum for the benefit 
of his wife, Mrs. Betsy Ann Clarke; an annuity of £100 to 
his mother ; £200, besides other payments for their trouble 
and expenses, to cach of his executors; £100 to his clerk, 
Henry Passey; £50 to the Rev. Canon Croft; and he 
authorises his executors to distribute, at their discretion, a 
sum not exceeding £200 among his staff and servants, to give 
any articles belonging to him to his friends, and to continue 
some weekly payments to poor people. All his real estate, and 
the residue of his personal estate, he leaves, upon trust, for his 
children; and he empowers his executors to carry on his 
business. 





The nineteenth annual conference of the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers was held at Cheltenham on April 2 
and the three following days. 

Mr. Gilhooly, M.P., was on March 30 sentenced: to a fort- 
night’s imprisonment, for assaulting a county inspector, at 
Schull, Cork. 

Special Good Friday services were held in many of the 
places of worship in the metropolis. Prebendary Scott 
preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Dean Bradley at West- 
minster Abbey, and the Rev. W. Wyatt at the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy. Dr. Sullivan preached at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington. 

The first spring flower exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society was held on March 27, at their new and temporary 
quarters, the Drill-hall of the London Scottish R.V., Jamcs- 
street, Victoria-street,S.W. The show was a great success, the 
exhibits being numerous and of a high character. 

An Anglo-Danish Exhibition and Féte will be held during 
the summer months at South Kensington, under the direct 
patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Denmark, in aid of the rebuilding of 
the British Home for Incurables at Clapham. 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Governors of the 
Corporation for Middle-class Education, at the Mansion House, 
the Lord Mayor urged that in the tuition of those who were 
intended for a commercial career more attention should be 
given to modern languages, geography, handwriting and book- 
keeping than was at present the case. 

The first of Mr. Brandram’s Saturday recitals at Steinway 
Wall will be given this afternoon, April 7—consisting of 


selections from Shakspeare’s “Julius Cesar” and from 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” and “Poor Richard’s 
Sayings.” The other recitals, seven in number, cre to be 


given weekly at the same time and place. 
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COOPER COOPER & co-s 


E SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. buy their Tea 
for ready money, and sell for ready money, 


SHILLING AND FOUR?ENCE 


POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO, buy none of 
the old, spent, attenuated jeaves, but only such as 


eda COOPER and CO.’S TEAS, 


O* 
OX 


a 


aa ER COOPER and COS TEAS 
below :— 





( \ deal SHILLING AN D FO URP ENCE a are stout and robust 
POUND. ED 
Sain - NE (\NE_ SHIL LING “AND FOURPENCE ; 
OXE | SHILLING “AND FOURPENC E a O°’ POUND.—COOPER COOPER a Sf — sell 
POUND.—Possessing strength and character, _ strong and goodly Teas at 1-. 6d.and Is, &d, a pound, 
‘E SHILLING AX ; “on 4 |Q)NE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE ; 
( y™! PRTLL ade ‘ ABD Fou mo vate Ee OXE POUND.- COOPER COOPER and CO, send the: ha 


Teas to Clubs, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


House in the Ki ngdom. 




















=e vr : ()NE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE 
(NE |SHILLING- AND FOURPENCE a O POUND.—COOPER COOPER and Co. also sell Py 
F SOOTan Fai " } * i and tasted’ by COOPER Tea mighty in power at 2s. a pound, 
™ «2 . y aAATT - NE SHILLING AND FOURPEN 
QO. SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a O rOUND.- COOPER COOPER and CO, ie the 
POUND,—10li. parcels, carriage free, in 41), and finest Tea the world produces at 2s. 6d. and 3s, a 
Fed eae packe Benes OF or an) other size for distribution, pound, 
QN£ SHIL 10} SHILLING AN D FOURPENCE a QE SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO, claim to be POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. sell Ceylon 


Teas, Indian Teas,and C hina Teas in their integrity. 


‘SHILLING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER and CO. also sell 
Indian Garden Teas in original chests to those who 


the largest and must extensive distributors of Tea 
in this Kingdom, - 
a QE 
SHIL LING AND FOURPENCE a 
POUND.—COOPER COOPER we oor sell not only 
the finest Tea the world produces -a pound; but 
the best Tea the world can furnish at Is, 4d.a pound, 
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Garden prices. 


COOPER COOPER BE CO.— Chiet Office: No. 50, KING WILLIAM-ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


No. 
. 8, SHOREDITC it MiGhesrneen, Re LONDON; and Nos. 


Branches: No. 68, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C.; No. 268, ee. SOT STRAND, W.C. 
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desire special Garden Teas at a bare commission on | 





rEAS. 


((HEAPEST and BEST TEA EVER SOLD i ANY of THESE TEAS SELLING in tle 
J at the money. Half-chests, holding 50 separate 4 publicauctionin Mincing-laneat 2s. 1l0d.and 2s, ]1d.a 
pounds or 100 half-pounds, for £3 6<. 8d., carriage pound (including HM. Customs duty of 6d.a pound, 
paid to any railway station in Greut Britain, and which is paid «niall Teas), 
there is no such value offered in this Kingdom at 





the money. (oor ER COOPER and CO, 
( ‘HEAPEST and BEST TEA EVER ; 
| OFFERED at the price. COOPER COOPER and ‘Oop ER COOPER «and CO. SELL these 


CO. send chests of Tea, holding 100 separate pounds 
of 1s, 4d. Tea, for £6 133, 4d , and such Value for the 
money was never offered before. 


Teas at a fractional cost on the price actually paid 
to the importing houses 


GOLD MINES we hear that certain orcs 
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. * 7 
( \IIEAPEST and BEST TEA. COOPER give so many ounces of pure gold to the ton—son ¢ 
/ COOPER and CO. pack their Teas in all quantities, two or three ounces; some—especially rich—eight 
suitable for dividing out among fricnds—in catty- to ten ounces tothe ton; but no one would conterd 
boxes, chests, and half-chests. that the richer ores are dearer because they would 
—_—— _ - | fds twice te price per ton su it is the gold 0 at 

x Jorn Ara . . is the value; the refuse 1s valueless, So with Tea, 
( YHEAPEST and BEST TEA, possessing One finns ‘of the fine Tea sold by COOPER 
J GKEAT STRENGTH and ELEGANCE, at Is. 6d. and | COOPER and CO, will yield more real Tea than 


twice the quantity of inferior Tea, and not only 
twice the quantity, but twice the quality —refined 
__ #old— —not mixed meta 


1s, 8d. a pound, and Teas of such intrinsic excellence 
have never bee n offered befure to this generation 
at the money. 


rv 

VHEAPEST and BEST TEAS EVER 
OFFERED to the public at 23. a pound, a tea 
mighty in strength, inte rmingling each with other 
the stoutest Indian Tea, the soft anc sappy Ceylon, 
and the delicate China Tea. All spring vicking, 
and such quality was never hefore sold at the price. 
COOPER COOPER and CO. send this Tea to many 
of the best families in the he Kingdom. 


r ry , 

GENU INE UNADULTER: ATED ‘TEAS, all 
his year’s growth, analysed and carefully selected hy 
COOPER COOPER and CO. from the robust productions of 
Ceylon, India, and China, either mixed each with other orin 
their integrity, as may be de sired, at One Shilling and Four- 
pence a pound, mounting by steps, according to the fineness 

and delicacy of flavour, to 3s. a pound, Samples of any Tea 
will be sent, post-free, on application. Packages, containing 
10 Ib. of Tea and upwards, will be delivered free at any 
ree! Station in Great Britain. feet containing from 
to 101h, of Tea, will he sent by Parcel Post, free, to any 





























((HEAPEST and BEST TEA of the highest 

4 character, the production of Indian and Cision 
gardens of great repute, and the choicest ear 
contract Tea from China at 2s, 6d, and 33. a pou nd. 


address in the United Kingdom, from Land’s End to John 
| o’ Groat's House, for 3d. in addition to the cost of the Tea—and 
{ there is nu such Value to be had in this Kingdom for the money, 


21, WESTBOURNE-GROVE, No. 334, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; No. 266, WESTMINSTER PRIDGE-ROAD, S.E.: 
20 and 21, EAST. STREET. BRIGHTO N. 














MOURNING WARETOUSE, 
( Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Reg rentat, 
upon advantageous te rms ahh amilies, Good fitting Dressmakers 
y 
cnt-street, Nos, 256 to 262. 


| 
| SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1888. 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
on approbation—no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
are sent to all parts of England witha fullassortment of goods, 
FPRENCH and “ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Dressinaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever 
Richest Qualities, can be supplied ny PETER ROBINSON, 
and to take orders, imme dt y on receipt of letter or telegram, 
he 
very moderate charges. 


ILUSHES, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 
( UR SPECIAL MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. “Como,” 33 11d, 
48. 6d., 
A 


5s. ¥d., to 103,61. Patterns free. 
BK VENING and DINNER DRESSES. 
4 superior and super) Variety, all very moderate in price, 
Varying from 1 to 10 guineas. 
TEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 
beautiful variety of New Designs, from 1} to 6 guineas. 
BREACTIF UL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel. 


* Good-Wearing ” 
A fresh delivery from 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION, 


Soft, fair, and delicate face, hands, and arms produced by avoiding 
metallic cosmetics, and using 


ROW LANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


A soothing and emollient milk, and warrante. harmless to the most delicate 
skin; removes Freckles, Redness and Roughness of the Skin, soothes 
Irritation, Chaps, Chilblains, &c. 4s. 6d. and &s, 6d. per Bottle; half-sizca 
Bottles, 28.34. A 4s. 6d. Aang contains 53 times the quantity of other Is. 
articles for the Skin. Ask Chemists for “ROWL ANDsS’ KALYDOR, snd 
avoid spurious imit: tions. 





THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ 4 SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms—[{2, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Supply the Public Direct at Manufacturers’ Prices, saving Purchasers 
from 25 to 50 per cent. 


AWARDED SEVEN GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS AND THE LEGION OF HONOUR, 


HIGHEST AWARD CONFERRED ON ANY IIRM. 


THO 


ELECTRO-PLATE,, | 


The Goods Manufac- | 





SOLID SILVER, 











JETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


The Assortment of 
Goods suitable for 
Wedding, Birthday, 
Christening, or Com- 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
26 tu 262, REGENT-STREET, 





PETER ROBIN 








plimentary Presents 
is the Largest and 
Choicest in London. 
Many of the designs 


W 


j MCURNING WAREHOUSE, 
( REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 





SO 














are reproductions of 





REDFERN, 


theantique, at about 
one-third the cost of 
the or ginal, whilst 
others are the Com- 
pany’s Special De- 
signs, and cannot be 


Solid Sil 
obtained elsewhere. | is : 





To H.R. 





coming £cason. 


WALKING GOWNS, of 2 pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Draidel. 
TRAVELLING ani USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, in a varicty of thin Tweed of unique pattern. 


LADIES 


Messrs. JOHN REI DFERN FERN and Si SONS respectfully announce 
that they are now exhibiting in their large New Show-Rooms 
some attractive Novelties they have dcsigned for the 


SOLID SILVER 
SPOONS & FORKS, 
63. 3d. per Ounce, 


TAILOR 





MANUFACTOR 


H. The P: Princess of Wales. making included, | 







ver Tea and Coffee Service, weight 50 02., price £23 15s.; 
Best Electro-Plate, £9 10s. kl 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 





tured by the Com- | 
trebly 
pure 
Silver on the finest 
Nickel Silver, are 
unsurpassed for | 
durability, and are 
equal in design an 
finish to Solid Silver. 

Although the} 
prices in this De-| 
partment are lower | 
than charged by 
Stores and Furnish- 
ing Ironmongers, 
the quality is im-| 
measurably su- 
perior, 





i 

All Goods marked | 
in Plain Fisruves for 
Cash, without Dis- 
count. An Inspec- | 


CLERKENW ELL. tion solicited, | 











A HIGHLY PERFUMED 
Scent of great refinement, 
strength, and lasting 





JACKETS. New and pretty shapes, Plain, or 
ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespuns. 
MANTLES ani WRAPS. Many charming 





26 and 27, 


Communicating with 
27, 


COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. 


Royal 
Appointment, 


‘LADIES’ DRESSES. 
| NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


AWD 


SPEARMAN, 


Siiel ane? U dy ee 


EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 


AND 


ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool only. 








Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is cut, 


These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
themselves, not through Agents or Drapers. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMAN anp SPEARMAN, 


CONDUIT-STREET, 
NEW BOND-STREET. | 


beautifully Braided. quality. 





Models, for Travelling, Carriage, and Evcning Wear. 





ae. 
LONDON, W. S.SanneeuRY 
ea? STRAND: 











PATTERNS AND SESTONES Post- FREE. | 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain corn half- 
hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 
dial re oe ee ee ee ee ee 

Ditto, ditto, in SILVER cases oe oe 


VICTORIA CHAINS-FOR LADIES, 


18-ct. gold, our own make. Open Curb Pattern, 13 


£10 0 0 
310 0 





in. long. 





Sizes at £3, £3 10s. £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 


Illustrate 











PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 





1 Pa:nphict,with Prices of Watches, C hains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks, of all the newest Patterns, forwarded gratis 
and ‘post-free, on application, 


Very economical ix use, 
Prepared with the finest ENGLISH LAVENDER, 
without any foreign whatever. 
176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 
At the Railway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 


Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 38., 4s. 6d., and Gs.3 post-free, 2d. extra. 
for Presents, from 3s. to 15s. 64.3 post-free, 3d. extra. 








. SAINSBURY’S ~ 
LAVENDER 


WATER. 


In neat Cases, suitable 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN 


ENHANCED BY 


POUDRE D’AMOUR. 


PREPARED BY PICARD FRERES. 





e3_will find this delightful and refreshing TOILET 
Pow YER invaluable as an application for the skin, reducing 
a too. ruddy complexion and heightening a pallid skin to a 
beautiful tint. [ts application absorbs all moisture, and 
induces that coolness and comfort to the skin so desirable in 
the ball-room, theatre, or inthe open air. Price 1s. per box ; 
yer post, free from “observation, Is, 3d. In three tints: 
Blanche, for fair skins; Naturelle. for darker complexions ; 
and Rachel, for use by artificial light. Of al! Chemists and 


Perfumers. 
Depots: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


31 and 32, Berners-street, W. ; and 91-95, C/ty-road, E.C., London. 
























BURNING OF THE BAQUET THEATRE, OPORTO. 


CHARLOTTENBURG. 
In the Palace of Charlottenburg, beyond the Thiergarten, on 
the west side of Berlin, the invalid newly-arrived Emperor, 
King Frederick III., has been residing since his return from 
San Remo. Charlottenburg is a small quiet town, which has 
arisen on the site of the village of Lietzow, where Sophia 
Charlotte, the widow of Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg. 
the first King of Prussia, built herself a mansion at the end of 
the seventeenth century, imitating on a minor scale the 
Louis XIV. style of Versailles. The gardens were laid: out by 
the celebrated French designer Le Notre. The apartments in 
the Palace furnished for the occupation of Kings and Queens 
of Prussia, who formerly chose to inhabit them. are decorated 
in the French taste of the time of Louis XVI. Since the 
death, in 1873. of the Dowager Queen Elizabeth, widow of 
Frederick William IV., Charlottenburg Las not, until now, 
eon the abode of Royalty: it has, like Kew or Hampton Court. 
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THE LATE MR. GERMAN REED. 


been a favourite resort of visitors from the neighbouring city. 
The present dwelling of the Emperor and Ewpress is in the 
central part, under the dome of the north front range of 
buildings, which overlooks the gardens and the avenue to the 
Royal Mausoleum; the public road from LVerlin is on the 
south side of the Palace. 


THE LATE MR. GERMAN REED. 
Many of those who have enjoyed the pleasant dramatic and 
musical entertainments formerly at the “Gallery of Illus- 
tration ” in Regent-street, and latterly at St. George’s Hall in 
Langham-place, will have heard with regret of the death of 
their successful founder and manager, Mr. Thomas German 


teed. He was certainly a public benefactor in providing a 


special form of refined amusement, which somehow ~-preved.__ 


acceptable to a class of good people not accustomed to frequent 
the ordinary London theatres; and which permitted them to 
taste the delights of innocent stage comedy, gentle, harmless 
mimicry, and burlesque operatic singing, without risking their 
consistency amidst those incidental associations of popular 
and fashionable “play - going” denounced by scrupulous 
elders of the last generation. Mr. German Reed, him- 
self a skilful musician and a fair actor of humorous parts. 
married an actress of high distinction, Miss Priscilla Horton, 
the original representative of Georgina Vesey in Lord Lytton’s 


“Money.” Mrs. German Reed came to evince a strong taste 
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INTERIOR OF THE BAQUET THEATRE, OPORTO. 


for extravaganza of the more refined order, and, in 1854, after 
taking part in some of Charles Kean’s Shakespearean revivals 
at the Princess's, she and her husband went about the country 
with a piece designed to allow parcdies of different styles of 
singing in Europe to be introdvcel. Such was the germ of 
the entertainments at the Gallery of Illustration, which for 
“some time were supported by the talents, not only of Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed, but of Mr. John Parry, Miss Fanny 
Holiand, and Mr. Arthur Cecil. It was as a member of the 
company here that Mr. Corney Grain first attracted notice. 
Mr. Reed died in the seventy - first year of his age. The 
portrait is from a photograph by Mr. John Watkins, of 
Parliament-street. 


The River Severn has been enriched by a consignment of 
20,000 yearling salmon. This was the result of fish-cultural 
operations undertaken by the Severn Fishery Board. 











THE PALACE OF CHARLOTTENBURG 
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‘ SCENE IN GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA. 
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ICE-STALL IN THE MARKET, GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA. 


ACROSS TWO OCEANS.— SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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SKETCHES IN GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA 
Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, in his mission “ Across 
Two Oceans,” to sketch the various places and people of the 
West Indies, Central America, California, British Columbia, 
Australia, voyaging and travelling westward from the Atlantic 
to the far shores of the Pacific, has already supplied views of 
the British sugar-growing colony on the South American coast. 
At Georgetown, the city described in his last letter, he was 
struck by the queer costume and the amusing habits and 
manners of the negro folk, whose numbers predomin ite in the 
streets and in the market. place, contrasted, however, by the 
figures of European rcs‘dents, in plain and easy attire, with a 
small proportion of Hindoo coolies imported for plantation 
labour, and perhaps with a few Chinese. It isa curious mix- 
ture of races from distant regions of the globe ; but Demerara 
is a country favoured with such productiveness of soil and 
climate that, so long as its prosperity is guarded by pru- 
dent British administration, it will cortinue to gather a 
mingled population, the aborigines being almost imperceptible, 
and confined to small remnants of obscure tribes in remote 
districts. ‘the number of East Indians and Chinese is stated 
to be about 60,000, while the negroes and mulattos. or others 
partly of African race, must be at least 200,000, all speaking 
a kind of English. A few Portuguese, Dutch, and other 
foreigners, reside at .Georgetown, or visit it for purposes of 
trade: but its chief direct communications are with the 
thoroughly British colony of Barbadoes. The city has a 
population of nearly 50,000; the only other town in British 
Guiana that is worthy of notice is New Amsterdam, at the 
mouth of the Berbice river. 
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BURNING OF A THEATRE AT OPORTO. 


A terrible disaster, similar to those at Vienna, at Paris, and 
ot Exeter, by which so many human lives were destroyed, took 
place on March 21 in the second city of Portugal. The Baquet 
Theatre at Oporto was completely destroyed by fire, caused by 
® gas accident which occurred during the last act of the 
piece that was being performed. There was a very full 
house at the time. The greatest loss of life occurred in 
the third tier of boxes and in the galleries, where whole 
families were stifled or burnt to death. There was a terrible 
struggle for life at the doors; a large number were 
trampled to death. Some who succeeded in reaching the 
street were severely injured and vomited blood. Many 
who could not gain the doors jumped into the street from the 
windows of the building. Some dead bodies were found on the 
stage and in the boxes. Several gangs of workmen employed 
by the Oporto Municipality were long engaged in clearing 
away and exploring the ruins of the theatre. Many bodies 
were discovered, all in a charred condition, and were exposed 
for identification at the cemetery, the number recognised 
amounting to sixty-six. Besides these, there were fifty-three 
heaps of unrecognisable human remains. 








MARRIAGE. 

On April 3, at St Stephen's, South Kensington, by the Rey. J. P. Waldo, 
Vicar, Walter Raleigh G.lbert, of The Mount, Ilfracombe, only son of Colonel 
Gilbert, C.B., The Priory, Bodmin, to Rachel Mary, youngest daughter of 
General Richard Shubrick, H.M. Indian Army, of 7, Cornwall Mansions, S.W., 
and grand-daughter of the late Major-General Sir W. R. Gilbert, Bart., G.C.B. 

*.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 

is Five Shillings. 
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ART M AGAZINES. 


The Magazine of Art for April contains a good deal that is 
of exceptional interest to artists and art lovers. Mr. David 
Thomson waxes enthusiastic on the subject of that most 
celebrated member of the group of painters of the school of 
Barbizon, Jean Baptiste Camille Corot ; and students of land- 
scape painting will eagerly devour the few hints of his 
method given by Corot toa pupil. Mr. Frith, R.A., contributes 
a paper entitled “ Crazes in Art,” dealing with Pre-Raphaelitism 
and impressionism : two bogies between whom, as may be 
imagined, Mr. Frith finds it difficult to preserve his equanimity. 
Then follows Mr. Mortimer Menpes's view of Japanese art, the 
outcome of his recent visit to Japan, and illustrated by repro- 
ductions from dry-point etchings by that artist, whoseadmiration 
for the art of Japan seems in no way diminisned by his closer 
acquaintance with it. Mr. John Forbes-Robertson's account 
of the Art Gallery of Manchester, with engravings of several 
of its treasures, points to the whereabouts of many celebrated 
pictures. 

The foreign artist and author who have been relating their 
experiences during their travels in England, from month to 
month in the Art Journal, have this month reached Oxford, 
and their Impressions in pen and pencil of that city are both 
amusing and interesting. Continued from last month is a 
paper on Japan and its art wares, and apparently the art of 
that country is monopolising a great deal of attention at the 
present time. Mr. Graham R. ‘l'omson’s charming verses, “ A 
Portrait,” add a particular attraction to this month’s journal ; 
and lovers of Egyptian art and archwology will read with 
interest Mr. Henry Wallis’s account of the Boulay Museum, 








[TERNATIONAL J} XHIBITION 
OF A j 
INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, AND ART! 


KELVINGROVE PARK, | 
GLASGOW. 











Patron— Fess Most G us see cae ‘Queen. 
Hon. Presid —H.R.H.t rince of V . K.G., K.T. 
Pre Sir Archihs Camp) ~*y Bari, me tO 


—s thald 
halen of the Executive Counc 
The Hon. Sir James King, LI L.D., Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
The Exhibition WILL BE OPENED on 
TUESDAY, MAY &, 1888, 
By their Ropal Hiehnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Band of the Royal Artillery, Woolwich. 
Her Maje sty's Jubilee Presents, 










), One Shilling. 
ni: able at the 


; or 








7, St i ace laszow. 
V LIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
H. A. HEDLEY, Manaeer. 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL. — POPE and 
P i ANTE, Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and manufacturers of 
c *St i ha ULE glial saci Le aterloo- 
TENT. STREET, 









n DE SAFNE SS. Noises in the Head. How relieved. 
a pad by all pers ns afflicted with Deafness poe 
vises int ne He 


1 
Dr. Ni HOLSON, 15, Camden Park-road, London. N.W. 


(THE M: \TRIMONI AL HERALD and 
FASHI ON \BLE a MAR thIAGE GAZE TTE isthe original | 
i e n rt -class Introductions. 
ful Matri monial Agency in the 
lope, 441. Address, Epitor, 
mdon, A 


= eats 
Dé. AF.—A very interesting an book 





Solid, 403. 











In en\ 
-street, L 





Sleventh Edition, 1s.; post-free, 12 stamps, 

‘THE THU MAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
urns Grey, and the Remedy. By EROEE SSOR 

Bit. Published by E. MILus, 21, Claverton- 

d this little book, santas nan, 








all over the WORLD as ths FINEST STONES ever 






DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 


a 


Screw EAr- 
RINGS, 21s., 25s. 
Smaller, 10s. Scarr PLN 


16s. 12s 
Ditto, with Smalle 3 10s. 









BEE Broocn, 14s. 
Size Smaller, 103. 














Produced, 


These Mz benificent, ane are sot 
in GOLD, HALL 
made by must men works 
men; detection impossible; and I 
Defy the BEST | 1G 
them frm DIAMONDS. The bril- 
liancy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


The S'o es being real Crysta's, ani 
splendidly faceted. 


3 teens. | 
acids, aikal ae 3, and intense heat. All 9 
stones set by diamond-setters, and 


Singie-stone Earrings. from 19s. 

; Searf Vins, shirt Studs, 
. Necklets, &c., 20s. to £20, 
Stud to Much worn. for Court and cteer 


Wires, at same Match, occasions. T+stimonia’s from all 
Prics. @s,and 10s. jarts of the World. These stones 
are daily great reputation 
throughout the World, aul have 
d * been awarded Three l’rize Medals 
trom the Great Exhibitions. 

The Public are earnestly invited a 


INSPECT our marvellous selection 


THE GREAT REMEDY for 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 


SURE, SAFE, AND EFFECTUAL. 


Sold by all C ie mists, at Is. 14d. and 28, 9d. pe Pox. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 'BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 
| 


ARKED, and 





S to tell 


beautiful y finished. 


(GRATEFUL—~COMFORTING) 


wre daily gaining 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








NY INAosaryg 


now ON VIEW, which asto dishes 8 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 
Notice.—Thiese ste nes cannot pos- FR F N C H C 0 R S F TS. 
si ve he hashes at any price. 

and § tained of the | Of all the Corsets cxportel from Paris, no make has 


nly t 
do) ; : r 
IMPORTER wad MANU- | sonievel such deserved success as this, which is dis- 
tinguishcd ty the Trade-Mark, 





ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, rk 
17, REGENT-sTREET, 1,@, A LA PERSEPHONE [,C, 
LONDON, W. —_- 


The “LADY” saya: 

“The ‘Vanity Fair’ is an 
ideal Corset. So graceful is 
the outline, and its numerous 
fores are fitted with such 
sk Il and nicety, that while 
following the outlines of the 
figure they yet narrow the 
waist, and giveasma | round 
(ffect without any apparcnt 
¢ffort or any uncomfortable 
pressure, 





CoMET Broocu, 
8s. 6d. 





Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlinst on-street. 


OVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Limes 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


*The curved seam across 
the hip not only permits the 
Corset to draw closely to 
the waist, but prevents the 
breakage of side s*cels or 
bones, and affords freedom to 
the most rounded hips. 

“The superior make and 
inish of this particular Corset 
s identical with that made to 
lass private 


ow LE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FE ets Ss dss} in Bo aogh ee ay and 2s, Od., 
fallChemists. Sentanywhere « ece 34 stamps hy 
the LINC oo Nan (MIDLAND ¢ OU STIES Dr tC Gco. Lincoin. 





“CLUB” 
CYCLES. 








order by first-« 

staymakers.” 
White Coutille .... 166 
Black Lasting .... 21% 

VANITY FAIR. Satin, all Colours .. 31,6 





eee = Swift” Safety, No. 1. 
Works: COVENTRY. LONDON: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct. MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria-buildings. 


| 
| Send for Catalogue and Particulars of our New Easy Payment System. 


“ Marlboro’ Ciub,” No. 1. 








breathes a fragrance. 


SWEET | SCENTS” 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX / 
FRANG!IPANNI PSIDIUM / 


May be obtained 
+, Of any Chemist or 


Sm | Perfumer. 49 
Bona arse A 


BORAX 


EXTRACT OF 


SOAP. 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR UTILITY. 
“The Great Dirt Ex- 








Of DRAPERS and LADIES’ OUTFITTERS, 


THE OLDEST AND | Tie £G. Esench Corsets i W's) mle in 
other Styles. 
BEST. | White-. -- -- +. 66, 86, 106, 136. 


“THE QUEEN” Black .- -- -- 79, 86, 106, 126, 156 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— | Wholesalconly SHARP, PERRIN, and Co., 


| Dee. 22, 1883. | 31, OLD CHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 












Fu URNITURE 
Po LISH ee ROBINSON £ CLEAVER’S LINEN 
- eee COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


i) WANBILIL BEL T s COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per 


(Registered). Price 31s. 6d. doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 

CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 
Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


Sciatica Wie ROBINSON Z CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
° (OLDS 


CURED BY 
R. J. WATSON, Esq., 13, Market Street, Harwich, 
| writes: — ‘* Harness’ Electropathic Belt has com- ™ 
pletely cured me of sciatica. After weari ng it fora D® DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, or 
week I got better, and am now guile jree from Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle. 


pain.” ~~ ALKAR: AM, ({OLDS. 


Guaranteed to generate a inild Continuous current of 





Certain HARNESS’ | Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


























“ Nothing can be better. The Swanbill Silk Elastic Beltisa | 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 


Da: . ‘ ” real comfort.”—Court Journal. | 
tracter— Perfection. The Swanbil! Belt I recommend toall young mothers, for | Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of LKARAM ‘OLDS 
Ln nothing tends touage a woman so much as the loss of sy wget y | Testimonials. Pamplies & Advice free on £ ‘ { ane 
oO gure. By attention a woman may almost retain her | a lication to Mr. € Harness, Cousnét- r 
Packets, One Penny each natural maiden form, even though the mother of a large ne latracion, the aessical mattnon do. hed. | cies C ‘OLD §$ 


fami ly.”- Madame Schild’s Journal. | Only Address, 


W. 
52, OXFORD ST. cee ) 


call 1s if possible. or write at onco 


s ze of Waist, with P.O.0. on 179, Sloane-street, 

Illustrated Belt and Corset Key post-free. 

ADDLEWYWY OURN E, | 
LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 





and upwards. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 
will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour, Sold by all Chemists, 28, 9d. a Bottle. Add ress Dr, Dunbar, 
careof Messra. F. Now! ry and Sons,), King Kdward-st., B.C, 



























AND 
SOAP DEALERS. 








TRADE MARK (REGD.). 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


Manufacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 





PORWICK'S BAKING POWDER The 
PORWICK'S BAKING POWDER int 


Money 






uy. \: 
YA YLOR S CIMOLITE is the only é 
y harm! ess SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
and constantl pres scribed hy the me st 
Post-free. Send 14¢ r 36 penny stamp. 
TAYLOR Chewist, 13, Baker street, London, W. 














fam DP aN 









BORWICK'S BAKING POWDER bs tit 


174, SLUANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA (late of Piceadilly). | 





Assorted Box of 33 Pens for 13. 1d., or with 
ebony Holder for 1s. 6d,—of all Stationers, 
or post-free from 


FEDERATION 
pOLOER 












ORMISTON & CLASS 
EDINBURGH 4 


THE BALL-POINTED PENS are suitable for writing in every position ; 
never scratch nor spurt ; hold more ink and last longer. 
Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d., 13., 38., and 48. 6d. per Box. 
The “ FEDERATION ” Hol lers not only prevent the pen from blotting, 
but give a firm and comfortable grip.. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 











YAUTION. HOM@OPATHIC 


/ MEDICINES,—Time and care are so essential in their 
CU’ ation thataname of repute should always guarantee 
them. SE eernee ee by Agents of JAMES EPWS and CO, 
the first He omaor uthi sts established in England) must 


nthe 


‘asc DI ZARA. 





| LUXARDOS. 
| Veritable Liqueur. Excelsior Brand. 
Of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
SHIPPED BY 


G. LUXARDO, Zara, Dalmatia. 
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Cn TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK 
100 YEARS Established as the 
cleanest and best 





“preparation for 


SHAVING, 








2 “— “100 Years Aco’ 





PEARS’ SOAP in use 100 years ago and still the best to-day 











leaves 
cool, and comfortable. 


It 


Fragrant Lath 
the 


—l|asts-— 


profuse, Or 


PENCE 





te ae 


A Shilling 


Stick 


Twelve 


: —Months-- 










makes a 
eamy and 


er, which 


Skin smooth, clean, 














ELLIMANS/: 



























‘Fairy’ 


‘ & al 0 tn AN 9 
Op a eo 
ei im Lip. it a IN FLINT OR COLOURED GLASS. 
: | DESIGNED FOR BURNING 
SuoUCH j es 
: aad To meet the demand for a cheaper Lamp than “ 
en = core _ Patentee recommends the 
a3 5 ENBROCATION hs beauty of design, are unapproachable by anything in the market. 
oe ide he SS These are designed for burning the Improved Patent 

















- “Fairy” 
4 ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION] | 
= RHEUMATISM, y LUMBAGO. 


London Show-Rooms: 31, 


“ Pyramid ” 


CLARKE’S NEW PATENT 
‘“ FAIRY=-PYRAMID” 


Registered Trade-Mark, “FAIRY-PYRAMID.”’ 


LAMPS, 


CLAREKE’S “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


’ Lamps for Decorative purposes, the 
‘FAIRY-PYRAMID” LAMPS, which, for lowness of price, and | 


Lights, which, next to 
Lights, are best suited for decorative lighting, and only half the price of “ Fairy” Lights. | 
| 


Sce that the Trade-Mark is on the Lamps and Lights. 


N.3.-Ask for CLAREKE’S PATENT PYRAMID LIGHTS, to burn © hours. 
SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE ONLY at the Pyramid and Fairy Lamp and Light Works, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
BLY - PLACE, HOLBORN =: CIRCUS. 














Sore Tanoaret oS SSIFERESS 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng 























CORPULENCY. 


} Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectuaily, and | 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
4 &e, “Sunday Times” says :—“ Mr. Russell's aim is to 


the disease, and that his treatment is 
one seems beyond all doubt. The mec icine he 
prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones, the 
system.” Be paige tied oro (8 stamps). 
F. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store- pong Bedford-square, London, W.C. | 


Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 


clly harmless ), 


THE UNFAILING 


eradicate, to curt 





(p: rhe 





SPECIFIC 
FOR OURE OF | 
| & RHEUMATISM. 
i “A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ = 
treatment.” MAP 
Price 98-5 Cverywhere ; or free by post (as well | MAPLIN ocrty oie nic % ca 


us the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


£5 10s.; 158., 
ROLGERTS & CO., 76, New Bond- street, London. | SPECIAL DE TAYLE b List’ “post: “FREE. 








MAPPIN & WEBB 


35, King-st. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


FULL SIZE Patt FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 


Sterling Silver, £26 5s, 


5 Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices. 






: Best Electro, £9 103. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, ‘TESTIMONIAL PLATF, 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CAT: {LOGUE Po. 


T-FREE, 





OXFORD- -~STREET, Ww. 


nf fake make —_— AND POULTRY, E, oe LONDON. 
th 


MANT FACTORIES : 


wect, Covent-garden, and Norfolk-st., Shetiield | 











Thermal Season from 2.5" aazcegy to 


ARSENICAL WATER of great RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 
for weak Childrea and Diseases of Skia and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE. 


Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — 
Anemia — Diabetes — In‘ermittert Fevers 


30" september, 








_ CAMBR 


fa, | Samples and 
y Ness Pailar en's +. I 
adies’.. .. 
Gent's 





ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


IC POCKET 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Price-Lists, po 
42, | fomauteue, 


Gen’ 


Mid? ROBINSON CLEAVER, BELFAST. 











“ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU” 
here is n ete Yr Cough Medicine than KEATING'S 
LOZENGES. One giv relief ; if you suffer from cough, try 
them but once ; they wi iP aut ,and they will n " de bdy: ye nut 
he alth : they contain only the purest and sil mpl 
soc retly and skilfully ¢ bas Mg Sold eve arywhere,inl IBMT 
a MESSES, 
=== 3 
g SAY’S 
EXPERLENCED 
URESSMAKERS 
MILLINERS 









JAY? 


REGENT - STREET, 





Travel toany pari 
of the Kingdom, 


Free of expense to 


purchasers. 
They take with 


| them Dresscs and 


Millinery, 
besides Patter 
of Me terials, 
at 1s. per yard 
aud upwards, 
Estimates given 
for Household 
Mourning. 


S, 


LON DON, W. 
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NEW y MUSIC. 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 
By HENRY PARKER. 
rd 


\fORE AND MORE. 
Senet Meh Pecans tancnes by 


Bart neton Foote 
Q HALL WE FORGET? Tosti. 
A 


Sune by 
Mi ss Ell t. Mr. Barrington Foote, 
Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Alec Marsh, &c. 


I SAID TO MY LOVE. 


By ALFRED CELLIER. | 
of rot 





( : 
The above Songs in Keys to suit all V oices. 2s, net. 


( YHAPPELL and CO.S PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three- Years’ System. New or Second-hand. 


( alt AP. PEL L and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
wee QU E PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
2 Guineas. Testimonials from all 








>xtret mates, from 
parts if the World 


C HAPPELL and CO’8S STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas, 





YNHAPPELL and CO.”.S NEW ORGAN 
HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 
vv guineas, 


te and WARREN s- 


AMER CAN OR GANS, fr m 
eh 





CELEBRATED 


aS to 250 guineas. 









judgest shes iperior to all others 
"STRATED LISTS, post ree. 
*w Bond-street ; and 15 dah Ata 





"HAPPRELI 


\ETZLER ona C0.S ; 3 NEW 2 MUSIC. 











.each n 
OUR VOLUNTE ev 1 HILL. 

LL WATCH OER THE ED TH COOKE, 
THE Lit 2D VEIL . BARNBY. 
Wetzier and CO.S NEW “MU SIC. 
28. each net. 

Waiseek Ow New Waltz A4.G. CROWE. 
DIANA (New Walt Mrs. BRUNNI Si MADDISON, 


PONISETTIA New Waltz). P. SONNESS. 





ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
E all Exl tions. 


L 


ASON and HAMLIN Americ: 





dighest A‘ 
T 





En rel 


n Organs. 





















e+ Chancel” Open te 14 
\ETZLER and CO’S INSTRUMENTS. 
4 V nets, Flutes, Zithers. 

se" Great ‘Satitecnmiee w. 





JOHN, BROADWOOD and SONS, 


At 
GOLD MEDAL, 





PIANOPORTES for HIRE. 
























Founded, 1535; Re t, 1887. 

Meo > and MO C ORE. —Pianos f 
pen PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
2.6  London,and 13, B ail, 





ew Pi AD 3 can be obts 





PIANOS, — COTT AGES, from 


OBLIQUES, ‘fr 
GRANDS, fr 


FE RARDS’ 








WOLFF. and CO.’S_ PIANOS. 
ION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


ILEYEL 
EVERY DESCRI 
t, W. 


and CO., 207 and 209, 





_EXHIBITION.— The 
en awar led t He » J. B 3. CR oe 


qua and 





0 applicat 








pa ANOS AND ORG: ANS. —NOTIC E. —Great 





he tee terre £15 PIANO. 7 Octaves, 
r T ghly s strong. Warranted 






t Pack 
TH MAS OF TZMANN 





$715 5. —He ads of milies and Pri nci ipals of 
8 h i n yuse has 





ever offered 
TH MAS. ‘ORTZMA 


pax S, e ] 





5; PIANOS, £25; PIANOS. £35. 





E a ia ake 1 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CU.,2 
be JH: AT 18 YOUR CREST and WHAT 


CULLETON'S Ie aldic OM 
Pe e3 ace 








CURLERS GUINEA 


ERY Rea f Paper 











St. Mar 
FooPtNG COUGH. 
CROUP. 

HERBAL EMBROCATION, 


without 
a 


ROCHE'S 
[HE 


+ e i 
EDWAR DS and SON, 15 Queen Vict 
whose names are engrave t 


cele brat ted effectual cure 





== 





A DVICE TO - “MOTHE RS Are you broken 








Nom oY 
, at 1s. léd. 
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PFJODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS T £E 
rX ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 

Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs, 

NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPE 


and Cannes,and similar to that of Paris in the months of Ma 


2 and June; in Summer the heat is always tempered by the se: 
brilliantly illuminated by breezes. ‘The walks are surrounded hy palin- trees, aloe 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, cactus, camelias, and ne arly all the floral kingdom of Africa. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100. Winn: ks HING AT M¢ e 3 At lb Ny fs cont rt e os du wing, ta rh 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING, PAINTING, and ILLUMINATING. Maine. eason, on a sandy beach, facing Che Gran el de 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 
BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS-OF-FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK PLATES. 

Lalla Rouck, 


VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly 1 eal BOC tee atte” 4 Richard Ca 


‘ngraved, and 100 CARDS Pr “d, =. Gd | « We ””, ' 
ra engraved, and 1 RDS Printed, for 4s. | Lakme,” “ Zampa,” and the “ Diamants de la Couronne. 
| 
| 












THEATRICAL SEASON, 188s. 
This commenced on Jan. 3, and was continued every Tresda 
and Friday during the month of March, when one of the fo 
lowing favourite Comic Operas was perfor med 


Violetta,” “ Richard Coeur - de Lion, 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, pri cole saci 


* ae Mesdames Bilbaut Vauchelet, Salla, Adéle Isaac (of the Comi 
pk AH’S V OW, by EDWIN LONG, cane edi 
R. Three New ures — 1, we yhthal's Return.” dile. Hamann, « 1e Opera 
2° On the M. untal ns.” % The Mi Y ON VIEW. Malle, Sigrid Arnoldeon, of Cover 
with his celebrated “Anno Domin De ya,’ “atta ages el heel (1 fg 
Soileion t GALLERIES, : New Bond:streer, ae ee Mr. Frederic Boyer (Baritone), 


Admission, One Shilling. 
TWENTY GRAND CONCERTS 


a). 








THE. VALE OF TEARS, 5 DORE’ S Last 
t PICTURE, completed a few day 

NOW ON VIEW at the DORE GALLERY. 

with his other at Pictures. Ten to Six daily. One Shilling, 


FRY 





p.m. (Holy Thursday excepted) commenced No 





IX-LES-BAINS. SAVOY. 





Atica, gout, ane 





Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passa 





((ONCENTR: ATED and curative station. 

(5000! A. J{LORENCE. — Hotel Washing 

class position, opposite the Lung’ Arno. South aspect 

Lift. And ever 3% lish comfort.—A. GoBBO, Proprietor als« 
of the Grand Hi ite isa, on the Lung’ Arno, 


YE NE Vv A. —Richmond 





“1 consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly 
concentrated, and therefore economical as a family food. It 
is the dri nk par excellence for children,and gives po trouble 
in making."—W. H. R. STANLEY, M.D. 


(.HocOLAT MENIER. 
Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883. +RAND 
DIPLOM. A OF HONOY R. 








6 to 9 francs. R. ARMLEDER, of Hotel National. 


(jRAND 


OT Ne ry te RM lia ati corer HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, 
(SHocoLAT MENIER in 1b. and j Ib. 
PACKETS 


ROME, 
B. GUGGENBUHL and Co, 


For 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON, and SUPP Lae Rr. 


i, U a ee 


ra flo vr and two new lifts addec 
lect tis supplied in the 50 








HA SER FRERES, Proprietors. 
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She was persuaded tn the end, and she went and got the banjo. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER XV. 
** Did I but purpose to embark with thee 

On the smooth surface of a summer's sea ; 

While gentle Zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 

And lortune’s favour fills the swelling sails ; 

But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 

When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar? 

No, Henry, no; one sacred oath has tied 

Our loves ; one destiny our life shall guide ; 

Nor wild nor deep our common way divide.”’ 
In the dim lands that lie between sleeping and waking—and 
while as yet the dawn is low in the eastern skies—there are 
shadows moving hither and thither, and a sound as of music 
echoing down the forest glades. Fainter and fainter it grows. 
The booted and belted figures, with their garments of green 
and feathered caps, melt away into the distance—‘ The horn, 
the horn, the lusty, lusty horn,’ is hardly heard now—and at 
iast the hoarse chorus ceases, and there is silence. Silence but 
fora moment; for here is the gay-hoarted and merry-tongued 
Rosalind—in russet cloak and velvet cap—followed by her 
bewildered lover. ‘‘ Bid your friends,’’ she says to him; ‘‘ for 
if you will be married to-morrow, you shall; and to Rosalind, 
if you will.’? Then scarcely have they gone when there is a 
blowing of silver bugles; slowly and gradually richly-clad 
figures come trooping in; a magic light awakes: these are no 
longer glades in the forest, but spacious halls; and the bridal 
guests have arrived. A murmur passes through the crowd. 
The blaze of light falls upon a figure in white satin and silks 
and pearls; and, as the Duke leads her forward, her veil is 
partly removed, and the shining-eyed and smiling and queen- 
like Rosalind, now blushing as a bride, and yet imperious in 
her very yielding, advances to her lover with outstretched 
hand, ‘*To youl give myself, for Iam yours.”’ And again 
there is a hushed sound of music—of stringed instruments this 
time—and presently the brilliant assemblage is moving slowly 
through a dance, but ever with the one radiant white figure 
attracting all eyes. As one looks and listens, the gay-coloured 
company grows paler: themusic, too—there is something strange 
aboutit —itisa monotonous sound—w/'-r-7-7-7-7—and then again 
the calling of a cuckoo—cuchoo, cuckoo—-as if we were still in the 
woods. And whither has gone that glare of light? ‘There are 
wan greys appearing—and wide spaces; the bridal party has 
[AW Rights Reserved.) 


dispersed ; a new day has dawned. And now we know: the 
cuckoo is calling to us from out the dripping leaves; the 
ur-r-r-7-7 is a continuous rattling on the roof above us; those 
magic fires have been extinguished by the heavy rain ; and the 
ghosts have vanished back into the night. 

‘**For the last two mortal hours, I do believe,” says our 
Colonel, as he is tying his shoes in the cramped cabin, ‘that 
brute has been at it! Fancy a cuckoo calling in such a deluge! 
It can only be to make a fool of us.’’ 

And when one at length is dressed, and ready, and goes 
into the saloon, perhaps it is with some vague curiosity to see 
whether our own flesh-and-blood Rosalind in any way re- 
sembles that spectral white-satined Rosalind of ‘the dawn. 
One finds Miss Peggy alone, and up at the further end of the 
saloon. What she has been about is clear. There are branches 
of alder projecting from the bank; she has opened the 
window just far enough to draw some of them inside and 
spread them across the pane; and is now contemplating that 
ingenious piece of decoration. When she turns round to say 
‘‘Good morning,” her first concern is to dry her dripping 
fingers and wrists. 

‘* A pleasant morning, Miss Peggy !”’ 

“On! I don’t mind” me ane with her usual cheerful 

’ . acne hat z . 
carelessness. ‘After such a night as last night, I am ready 
to forgive anything. Besides, where should you have patience 
with the weather if not here? ‘The penalty of Adam—the 
Season’s difference.’ I’m ready to take what comes, 'There’s 
another thing: when it does rain, I like to hear it rain like 
that ; a good business-like downpour means to have it out and 
done with it. You'll see we shall have a fine day; I’m sure 
of it—certain of it.” 

No; there vas very little that was phantasmal about this 
highly matter-of-fact and well-contented personage. Perhaps 
if she had been clad in the costume which she wore for a few 
minutes that evening at Stratford, she might have looked a 
little like the dream-Rosalind who was figuring about in this 
neighbourhood before the day broke; but she was a much 
more actual and substantial individuality than the shining 
bride who had paled and vanished with the coming of the 
dawn. ‘There was a healthful and wholesome pink in her 
peach-soft cheek that spectres do not possess; the light that 
shone in her eyes (and that was sufliciently bright for all 
practical purposes) was not borrowed from any unholy glare ; 
besides, there was a self-confidence and a cool audacity in her 
demeanour that no well-behaved ghost would display-—for 
ghosts, if they are anything at all, are sensitive, shrinking, 


retiring creatures. Nor do ghosts—well-behaved ghosts—try 
to whistle when they are drying their fingers. 

‘Hallo! what’s that’? says Miss Peggy, turning suddenly 
round. 4 

A slight scraping noise had attracted her attention. And 
now what do we behold ?—what but those branches of alder 
being slowly withdrawn by an invisible hand. She regards 
this extraordinary phenomenon for a second—until the last 
leaf has disappeared—and then the truth flashes upon her. 

“The boat is moving! Are we off already ’”’ ' 

It is even so. For it appears that Captain Columbus, being 
anxious for an early start, has come quietly down through the 
meadows, unmoored the Nameless Barge, and is now, from 
the stern, poling her across to the tow-path, where the horse 
and horse-marine are waiting. Perhaps it has not hitherto 
been explained in this veracious chronicle that we invariably 
chose our moorings on the side opposite the tow-path, so that, 
in the improbable event of any barge coming along in the 
night, we should not be run into. Moreover, _ this also 
removed from us the possibility of visitors, 1f visitors there 
could be in regions that showed no sign of human life. | < 

At breakfast, all assembled, the chief topic of discussion 1s 
naturally the tunnels we shall have to encounter some time or 
other during the day ; and Mrs. 'Threepenny-bit, from certam 
things she has heard, scems a little apprehensive. Not so 
Miss Peggy. 

“Why should you distrust the boat?’’ the young lady 
says. ‘Hasn't she done very well so far? ‘There has been 
no danger at all, except once or twice when she tilted over a 
bit, and that did nothing but break a few dishes. Why 
should you think there was any risk in going through 
tunnels? ’’ 

“The risk is this, Miss Peggy,’’? one says to her. ‘The 
West Hill Tunnel, according to Captain Columbus, is over a 
mile and a half long, and it is absolutely dark. We shall 
most likely be tacked on to the end of a long string of 
barges—for we shall be on the Worcester and Birmingham 
Canal then--barges that have been waiting for the steam- 
launch ; and the tail of a long sea-scrpent of that kind is just 
as likely as not to flop about considerably, especially as we 
shall be such a light appendage to those heavy craft. Well, 
suppose she gets an extra hard knock against the wall of the 
tunnel? One thing is positively certain, that, if she were to 
fill and sink, every person on board must inevitably be 
drowned. How could you be picked up in the darkness? 
Besides, the people on board the steam-launch wouldn’t know 
anything of what was happening; they would continue to 
haul away, even supposing the boat was under water.”’ 

* Surely,”’ said our Colonel, ‘if she were to sink, the drag 
would soon make itself felt.”’ 

“Yes; but where would you be in the meantime? How- 
ever, | put these considerations before you people not for the 
purpose of frightening you, but in order to recommend to you 
a little common sense. There is no need why any of you 
should run a quite unnecessary risk. Only one person need 
be on board the boat, to steer. Very well; the owner of this 
noble craft proposes to accept that responsibility, for the 
better security of his own property. All you people—and 
Columbus and Murdoch as well; tor the Horse-Marine will 
have gone on with the horse—you people will be safely on 
board the steam-launch : that is how you ought to go through.” 

‘Amongst a lot of Birmingham bargemen!”’ cries Queen 
Tita. ‘They ’ll be all fighting and swearing !”’ 

“Tf you allow me to accompany you,’’ Colonel Cameron 
says, in his quiet way, ‘‘ I think you may make me answerable 
for the preservation of the Queen’s peace.” 

“Please,” says Miss Peggy, looking up, and addressing 
the person who proposes to take charge of the boat through 
the tunnels, ‘if L’m not in the way, may I stay with you?” 

“How touching! Low very touching!’’ observes Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit, with her usual gratuitous malice. ‘* It quite 
reminds one of the devotion and constancy of the Nut Brown 
Maid. Oh, quite touching !”’ 

At this impertinent taunt the young lady blushes vividly 
(which she would not have done had it been uttered in the 
presence of Jack Duncombe), and hastily she makes answer— 

**T want to see the fun, that’s all.”’ 

“Well, now.’ says Colonel Cameron, to sum up the 
matter, ‘‘do you think it is worth while for any one of us to 
desert the ship? A little spice of danger is rather pleasant at 
times; and, if there is such a thing, we ought all to run an 
equal chance, don’t you think; Of course, if you ladies would 
rather go on board the steam-launch, I will go with you”’ 

**T, for one,”’ observes Queen Tita, in distinct tones, ‘fam 
not going on board any steam-launch—among those men.’’ 

**And I would much rather remain here,’’ says the Nut 
Brown Maid, modestly. 

** Very well,’ he says, ‘“‘that is a bargain; we will stay 
and keep the steersman company. And I don’t think you will 
find either Murdoch or Captain Columbus wanting to run 
away.”’ 

When we went outside after breakfast we found the morn- 
ing had cleared up wonderfully; there were breaks of vivid 
blue overhead ; shafts of sunlight here and there; and a brisk 
wind stirring the foliage of the wide, richly-wooded country. 
By this time we had got on to Kingswood Junction, where the 
Birmingham and Warwick and Birmingham and Stratford 
canals are connected; and shortly thereafter, as we struck 
away to the north-west, we had to climb a series of steps and 
stairs, getting thereby into a long level stretch of ten miles 
without a single lock to bar our way. This was a very beau- 
tiful landscape that lay all around us, if it was not particularly 
romantic or impressive; and the day was growing finer 
and finer; indeed, the sun was almost too hot at times, and 
we were glad of the cool wind that stirred the trees and put a 
silver ripple on the water. Occasionally the woods seemed 
to close in upon us; the light breeze did not get at the 
surface of the canal: on the contrary, that perfect mirror 
reflected every leaf and twig and branch of the overhanging 
oak and alder and ash. Now and again we came to a little 
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old-fashioned bridge, of weather-tinted red brick—a pleasant 
colour among all these greens. And then we would find our- 
selves between steep and high banks, all hanging with leaves 
and tendrils and Spring blossom—here and there a golden 
blaze of furze or broom, more rarely a cream-white mass of 
the sweet-smelling hawthorn. Of course we were all ashore 
now—sometimes overtaking the boat, sometimes allowing it to 
glide far ahead of us—the only living and moving thing in the 
solitary world. This part of the country is rich in song-birds. 
All the air was filled with their singing; near and far, from 
bush and copse and hawthorn bough, and trom the far white 
spaces of the sky, poured an inexhaustible stream of melody, 
a universal rejoicing aiter the rain. And Miss Peggy was 
singing, too, at times, in a careless fashion, when you hap- 
pened to cease chatting to her, or when she stooped to gather 
speedwells from the warm and sunny banks. ‘*O, it’s I was 
a walking one morning in May’’—this was what she was at ; 
and probably she was not in the least conscious that she was 
in a measure imitating Jack Duncombe, any more than she 
was aware that those speedwells she was gathering were not 
anything near so blue and translucent as her eyes. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, at last, when she had gathered her little 
nosegay, and was free to walk on without more ado; ‘it was 
very nice of them.”’ 

‘*Nice of whom?” 

‘“ Why, the people who cut this winding lane through all 
this beautiful country, and then filled it with water so that 
you could float along it, and then left it forus. It was very 
kind of them, and very lucky for us that we can have it all to 
ourselves.”’ 

‘* Wait till you get on to the Birmingham and Worcester— 
you ’]]1 have some company then.’’ 

‘*Rough company? No, I don’t think so. All those I 
have seen have been very civil.’’ 

‘‘Tt doesn’t much matter. I have told you before, if 
there ’s any bud language, you won’t understand a word of it— 
it will be in the dark dialect of Brummagem.”’ 

‘*Talking about bad language,’’ Miss Peggy says, in her 
off-hand way, ‘‘do you know why it’s useless to try to block 
up the river Niagara ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, go away with your preposterous conundrums!’ 

“But, really, can’t you guess?’’ she says, with innocent 
eyes. ‘And why should you despise conundrums? Is it 
because you ’re not very clever at finding them out?’’ 

‘* Well, there’s something in that. As you grow a little 
older, young lady, and gather experience of the world’s ways, 
you'll find that the great majority of people comfort them- 
selves by despi-ing everything of which they are ignorant and 
everything they can’t do. It’s a wholesome rule of life; 
it makes for content. Suppose you can’t hit a haystack at 
thirty yards and can’t throw a fly, your best plan is to call 
field-sports brutalising, and a survival of the instincts of the 
savage. Suppose, on the other hand, you can shoot and fish 
and ride to hounds and all the rest of it, and yet you can’t 
make anything out of Carpaccio, then you may safely call 
lovers ot the fine arts wsthetes, prigs, and effeminate creatures 
gen:rally. If you can’t drink wine, elevate your abstinence 
to a religion, and look upon yourself as a marvel of virtue ; 
if you can’t get on without wine, you may hint that teetotallers, 





if all were known, might be found to be no better than they 
should be. If you aie a scientific person ”’ 

‘*I’m not,’’ says Peggy. 

‘Don’t interrupt. If you are a scientific person, you can 
make light of the practical value of the Greek and Latin 
literatures; if you are learned in the humanities, you may call 
science a mere blind empiricism—the workings of a mole in the 
dark. If you’re a plain woman, you can’t be expected to 
approve of wax dolls; if you’re a pretty woman, you may 
suggest that the plain women would prefer to be a little more 
like wax dolls if they could. It is a pleasing habit—and wide- 
spread ; it tends to the general comfort and content.”’ 

** And that is why you don’t like conundrums ?’’ continues 
Miss Peggy (who does not seem so much impressed by this 
sermon as she might be). ‘‘ Because you can’t find them out ? 
Well, I wouldn’t confess, if I were you. I would rather try a 
little. Come, now, I’ll make it easy for you. I'll give you 
a friendly lead. Why is it you needn’t try to block up the 
Niagara river—put a hindrance across it, don’t you see l— 
something to stop it”’ 

**Oh, get away with your nonsense!’ 

** But don’t you see the answer?—think a moment! It’s 
as plain as anything! MustI tellyou, then? The reason you 
needn’t try to block up the river Niagara ?—well, because dam 
it you can’t! ’’ 

One contemplates this person. She is young: and fair to 
look upon. There is even an appearance of maiden guilelessness 
on the smooth white forehead and in the shining eyes. But 
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Murdoch and Columbus at the bow. 
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how so seemly an exterior 





can enclose a mental end 
moral nature so lost to all 
sense of shame is a pro- 
blem too distressing to 
face. One walks on in 
silence. 

‘*Of course,’’ she re- 
marks proudly, “if you 
choose to put wicked 
meanings into what I say, 
I can’t help it.”’ 

‘* Live and learn,’’ one 
answers her. ‘‘Itis always 
pleasant to watch the new 
developmentof manners— 
the conduct of the coming 
generation. And Iwonder 
what Colonel Cameron 
will think ’’—— 

In an instant her atti- 
tude is entirely changed. 

** Ah, you wouldn’t be 
so mean !”’ 

‘*Don’t you think he 
would be interested? ”’ 
one asks of herimpartially. 
‘*A kind of small reve- 
lation in its way ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she says—and 
her earnestness of entreaty 
is not wholly a pretence— 
‘‘you’re capable of a 
good lot, but not of that. 
You couldn’t be somean ! 
Tales told out of school! 
Well, look here, if you 
will promise not to repeat 
that to Colonel Cameron, 
I will promise never to 
ask you another conun- 
drum as long as I live. 
And I’ve got some very 
good ones,’’ she adds 
demurely. 

‘*Where did you get 
them? From some funny 
young manin Brooklyn? ”’ 

** No, it wasn’t—it was 
from a girl.’’ 

‘“What kind of a 
girl?’ 

**T won't tell you her 
name ; you would recog- 
nise it. She made nearly 
all of them herself.” 

‘* And all of the same 
character ? ’’ 

**Most of them. Well,”’ 
continues Miss Peggy, 
with returning confidence, 
‘‘there ’s really no harm 
in them, except what you 




















choose to put there. Not 
a bit of harm. Say, are 
you going to write a book about this trip? ”’ 

‘* It is possible.”’ 

‘* Tf you do, will you tell those things about me?’ 

‘*T daren’t tell a// I know about you—certainly not.” 

“‘Ah, but that’s just what I want!’ she says. ‘‘ If you 
told everything, I should have nothing to fear. If you told 
everything, then the reader would recognise before him the 
picture of an absolutely perfect human being. That’sme. I 
have always been like that ; and you know it; for I have told 
you before. But I dare say you will go and distort things, 
and make me out a villain if you can, whereas you know 
better, if you would only be honest.’’ 

She had got a bit of thread, and as she walked along she 
was tying the speedwells together. 

‘‘T wonder, now, if you can guess why Robinson Crusoe 
was startled when he saw the footprint in the sand ?”’ 

‘IT thought you made a promise a little while ago,’ 
says to her. 

‘Oh, that’s all very well,’? rejoins this impenitent 
creature. ‘‘ Why, you are just dying to hear some more of 
them. But you sha’n’t. I won’t tell you another one. And 
then, of course, if you do say a word to Colonel Cameron—but 
no, you couldn’t be so mean as that, even if you tried.”’ 

Then she adds irrelevantly— 

‘*T say, are you going to let me stay outside and see what’s 
going on, while wé are in those tunnels ?”’ 

‘If you are good; and if you put on a waterproof.”’ 

‘* Well, shouldn’t we get into the boat again, and have 
everything ready? Besides, I have a letter to write that I 
want to have posted at King’s Norton.’’ 

It was not, however, until a long time after that—and 
after some miles of pleasant sailing through a richly-cultivated 
and cheerful-looking country—that we drew near to the first 
of the tunnels. ‘his was found to be a sufficiently simple 
affair; moreover, we had the whole passage to ourselves ; for 
we were still on the Birmingham and Stratford Canal, where 
we had encountered but little traffic. And yet it was witha 
strange and eerie feeling that we left the warm white air and 
shot under this low archway into a cold and clammy darkness 
that was pierced far away ahead by a needle-point of light. 
Our method of propelling the boat is technically known on 
the canals as ‘‘legging’’; that is to say, Captain Columbus 
and Murdoch lay on their backs on the roof of the saloon, and 
shoved with their feet against the dripping brickwork en- 
circling us. We made no great speed; in fact, there was so 
little way on the boat that steering was next to impossible ; 
on the other hand, there was an abundance of bumping from 
side to side, though our Colonel did his best, with one of the 
poles, to mitigate these concussions. And thus we crept along. 

‘Why, it’s nothing at all!’’ said Miss Peggy—her voice 
echoing strangely in this hollow-sounding vault. ‘‘ Where is 
the danger? ”’ 

She was answered by the boat again swinging against the 
side of the tunnel in a fashion that would probably have 
tipped her into the water had she not been clinging on to the 
iron rod; but she still maintained there was nothing to be 
afraid of ; and also that the mysterious light somehow 
reminded her of Venice. 

But all this while the white pin-point far ahead of us had 
been gradually growing larger and more brilliant; still larger 
and larger it grew, until it seemed to be a sort of circular 
channel leading out into a bewildering glare of greenish- 
yellow ; one could make out more clearly now one’s environ- 
ment of moist and dripping brickwork; and then, with a kind 
of soft glory dazzling our eyes, we slowly emerged into the 
warm glowing world again, to find ourselves surrounded by 
hanging masses of sunlit foliage. 


’ 


’ 


one 





Murdoch rose from his recumbent position on the roof, and 
looked back at the tunnel through which we had come. 

“‘Tt’s an ahfu’ place that,’’ we heard lim say, in awe- 
stricken tones, to Captain Columbus—doubtless he had never 
been in a tunnel in his life before. 

‘*Oh! that’s nothing, lad,’’ said Columbus, who was now 
also standing erect, and shaking the grit and water from his 
clothes. ‘‘’That’s only a baby tunnel. Wait till you come to 
the West Hill.”’ 

Then we went on to King’s Norton; and, having to post 
Miss Peggy’s letter, we strolled along aud up to tlie village. 
We found it a quaint, little, out-of-the-world-lock.ng place, 
with a wide green, surrounding that a number of old-tashioned 
brick and timber houses, and dominating all a well-proportioned 
church. In the post-office there were some newspapers for 
sale—weekly newspapers; but we had lost interest in the 
great and busy world we had forsaken ; and these heavy com- 
pilations of paragraphs did not seem attractive. Whon we 
got leisurely back to the boat again we discovercd that 
Captain Columbus had taken advantage of our absence to bait 
the horse, so that we were enabled to resume our voyage 
forthwith. 

It was about a mile after that—and we were now on the 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal—that we came in sight of 
the entrance to West Hill Tunnel, and likewise perceived that 
there were a large number of barges waiting tor the steam- 
launch to return and take them through. As yet there was no 
line of procession formed ; and as we could discover no aster 
of ceremonies, we took up a modest position by the bank 
opposite the tow-path, and awaited instructions. Our neigh- 
bours paid us little heed; as it happened, there was a contest 
of wits going on; and as the rival jesters were far apart, and 
had to baw] out their merry quips, they won loud and general 
laughter by their efforts. With our strictest attention, 
however, we could make nothing of these recondite japes. 
We wanted some interpreter, as in the homiletic Gesta 
Romanorum, to come in with ‘‘ Carissimi’’? and an explanation. 
Meanwhile, at Queen Tita’s request, Murdoch had lit the 
candles in the saloon; but this was to be merely an experi- 
ment; for one knew not whether the light might not 
subsequently prove to be a distraction to the steersman 
responsible for the safety of these people. 

‘* Look there !’’ cries Peggy. ‘‘ Look at that pony! Did 
you ever see anything more picturesque in Italy ?”’ 

And a picturesque little animal it was—a piebald black and 
white; with cream - coloured ear-coverings and crimson 
tassels; brass ornaments on its forehead; blue and white 
ribbons at the side of its head ; a bunch of hay hanging from 
its collar; a nose-tin of burnished copper suspended from its 
neck. Quite a gay little creature it was; and a marked 
feature in the slow procession of animals that now left the side 
of the canal to go forward and await us at the other end of the 
tunnel. 

‘Then appeared a black and grimy little steam-launch ; 
there was an interview with Columbus and a production of 
papers; we were furnished with a lamp to be fixed at the bow; 
and thereupon the burly little steamer proceeded to head the 
long line. How that line was formed it was hard to say; but 
it was clear we were to be at the tail-end of it; and, indeed, 
as barge after barge moved away, we had no more than time 
to throw a rope to the last of them and get attached. The 
huge black snake before us seemed to be disappearing into the 
bowels of the earth with a marvellous rapidity; one had to 
steer as straight as one could for the small and narrow arch at 
the base of that mighty mass of masonry; the semicircular 
opening seemed to close around us; and the next moment we 
were in darkness. This sudden plunge into the unknown was 
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sufficiently startling; for now there was no welcome star of 
light far away ahead, while the red glow in the saloon told us 
nothing of our whereabouts or our proper course. We only 
knew there was a wall around us, for we grated along this side, 
and then banged against that; and, altogether, the situation 
was unpleasant. But matters mended a little. Whether the 
smoke from the launch had lessened or not, one could at length 
ake out, at a considerable distance along, two dull spots of 
orange, doubtless two lamps; and these at least gave some 
indication of our course, and some guidance for steering. The 
worst of it was that this light boat at the end of these heavy 
barges would not properly answer her helm; the ‘‘ swing ”’ 
they gave her was too powerful; and all that could be done 
was for Columbus and Murdoch at the bow, and the Colon] 
astern, to keep shoving with hands or feet, as occasion offered, 
to prevent the boat from tearing herself to pieces against the 
almost invisible wall. Not a word was spoken, for no one 
knew what might happen the next second; the only certain 
thing was that, whatever might befall, we were powerless to 
avert it. In the previous tunnel, while we were being ‘* legged”’ 
through, if we had come to a difficulty we should have stopped 
to consider ; now we were being dragged irresistibly along, by 
a force with which we had no possible communication. 

*T say,’? at length remarks Miss Peggy, who is standing 
on the stecring thwart, and holding on to the iron rod, ‘‘ do 
you sce those two small lights far away along there ?”’ 

**T should hope so. ‘They ’re all I’ve got to go by.”’ 

“Well, but if you take your eyes off them for a moment, 
you’]l see other two lights in the dark—of a curious pale 
purple.”’ 

** T suppose you know what complementary colours are !”’ 

‘This is a far more ghostly place than the other—I wish 
we were well out of it,’’ she says. 

Suddenly, into the hollow-sounding vault, there springs a 
chrill, high, plaintive note; and we find that one of the 
younger bargemen has begun to relieve the tedium of this 
mediterranean passage by a pathetic ballad. So silent is the 
tunnel—for there is only a dull throbbing far away of the 
engine of the steam-lauich—that every word can be distinctly 
heard; and by guessing here and there at peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, one can make out easily enough the main current 
of these stories. For it is not one, but many pieces, that this 
Brummagem Orpheus, descended into the deeps of the earth, 
has in his repertory ; and generally they are found to deal with 
the trials, aud experiences, and sorrows of a young man :—~ 

“ Wy futher died a drunkard, 
tnd I was left alone, 
To fight the world all by myself, 
‘ With 
Or again the high, shrill, nasal voice would tell how this 
hapless young man was entrapped into going to sea :— 


ne'er a house or home.’ 


“ The captain said as I was bound 
To go for seven years.” 


There was very little love-making in these ditties ; indeed, in 
the only one that partly touched cn this topic there was a most 
ungallant reference to the maids of merry Englend. It ran 
somewhat in this fashion : 
It was a lass of Coventry, 
As fair as fair could be; 
And on a Sunday crening, 
She walked along ov me; 
T asked her then, she gave consent, 
She wax as good as gold ; 
How little did I ever think 
That she should grew so cold! 


“ Now, Jane, fulfil your promise, 
The promise you gave me, 
Or I will turn a sailor, 
And suil away to sva;” 
“O Tom” she said, a-crying, 
“ Wy heart will burst in two, 
bor I love Jim the carpenter 
As once I did love you.” 


Vow all you gay young mariners 
That sail upon the main, 
7 pray you keep yourselves abroad, 
And ne'er come home again 
Irom port to port you UW meet wvitn girls 
That are both kind and free; 
But the girls of this old England 
They ll never get hold ov me, 


The door of the saloon is opened, and a dark, small figure 
appears against the dull glow. 

‘* Peggy,’’ says Queen Tita (who has been at the forward 
window, vainly peering out into the blackness), ‘isn’t this 
dreadful? I can see no sign of anything; and the boat will be 
smashed to bits before we get out. Can you see anything *”’ 

‘Nothing but the two small lights in the distance—two 
lamps, I suppose. I’m afraid we ’re not near the end yet.” 

** But the tunnel is only a mile and a half long: even with 
this crawling we should be through in three quarters of an 
hour at the most.”’ 

‘*T’m afraid we haven't been in the tunnel anything like 
that,’”? says Miss Peggy ; and she is right. 

‘* May I come up beside you? ’”’ 

““Oh, no, please don’t!’ the girl says at once. ‘I can’t 
see where the board is, you might slip. I dare not move hand 
nor foot.’ 

‘“T hope it will be my last experience of the kind,’’ the 
other says, with some decision, and she goes back into the 
saloon, to stare anxiously through the window-pane. 

And still our unknown friend with the high and nasal voice 
pours out his artless narratives, one after the other. When he 
ceases, there is a dead silence ; no one attempts to interfere or 
help; perhaps this performance of his is acknowledged and 
has brought him fame among the bargemen of the west. 
Nor does he ever relapse into the comic vein. Life has been 
serious for these young men of whom he sings. Hard work, poor 
wages, tyrannical masters, and the temptations of drink in sea- 
port towns have wrought them many woes. — And yet they do 
not complain over much ; it is the hand of fate that has been 
against them ; they relate their experiences as a warning or as a 
consolation to others in similar plight. Indeed, we were highly 
pleased with these simple ditties—thinking, as we may have 
done, of the ghastly facetiousness, the cynicism, the knowing- 
ness that delight the gin-sodden London music-haller. 

And so we fought our way on through this echoing and 
interminable cavern, striving to steer a middle passage between 
those walls that seemed to tear at the side of the boat as 
with demon claws; and ever we were looking forward for the 
small spot of light that would tell us of the near-coming of the 
outer world. It was Miss Peggy who caught sight of it first. 

**'There it is !—look !’’ she cried. 

Then ‘one could make out—apparently at a great distance 
away—a sort of miniature bull’s-eye, of a dullish hue, that 
disappeared now and again be hind clouds of smoke; but ever, 
as we glided or grated along, it was growing larger and larger ; 
and the saffron hue that it showed was becoming more and 
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more strangely luminous, so that the two lamps we had been 
following for so long had become invisible. And now we can 
make out an archway filled with a confused yellow light ; the 
black barges are sailing towards it and through it; sometimes 
a bronze-hued smoke obscures the opening, and again there is 
a golden glare; finally—-but with eyes dazed with the sudden 
splendour of colour—we sail out into the placid beauty of this 
bit of Worcestershire scenery—the green wooded banks, the 
brown water, and the overhanging trees all warm in the light 
of the afternoon sky; and the candles, ineffectual and un- 
heeded, still burning in the now forsaken saloon. 

**Well,”’ says Queen Tita, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ now that 
we have come safely through, I’m glad we have done it.” 

Miss Peggy comports herself more bravely. 

**T’d do it again to-morrow !”’ she says. 

‘Then you shall,’’ one answers her. 

* What do you mean ¥”’ she says—just a little taken aback. 

© To-morrow we have two more tunnels to go through.”’ 

“Oh, indeed,’’ she says. ‘‘But perhaps they are the 
simpler ones, where we can push the boat through by 
ourselves ¥”’ 

** Certainly not; we shall have to be towed through by a 
steamer.”’ 

“ Pegey,”’ says Mrs. Threepenny -bit, maliciously, ‘¢ ‘ when 
I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I should live till 
I were married.’ ”’ 

**Come on, a hundred tunnels! ”’ says Miss Peggy, laugh- 
ing. ‘*Do you think I am afraid of them? But I confess 
that it is a good deal nicer to be out here in the warm air.”’ 

That, however, was not precisely the question that was 
concerning the more responsible members of this trayelling 
party. On overhauling the Nameless Barge with such care- 
fulness as was possible, we found that apparently she had 
sustained no scrious damage during her subterranean voyage, 
although she bore abundant marks of ill-usage that did not 
improve her appearance. On raising the stern-sheets—-which 
was the readiest way of ascertaining what water was in her— 
it was discovered that there had been no unusual leakage ; so 
that we hoped she had suffered nothing but what could be put 
right by a little mending and scrubbing, and a coat of paint. 
We were therefore free to continue our voyage in peace. 

And peaceful indeed, and very beautiful, was that after- 
noon’s sail. In this neighbourhood the canal winds along a 
high embankment, formed on the side of a hill; and there 
were wide views over the far-stretching and undulating land- 
scape—the deep valleys near us inclosed by distant cultivated 
slopes, here and there crowned by a bit of wood. The evening 
was mellow and golden ; we had allowed the barges to get away 
ahead of us, so that we were once more by ourselves ; after the 
rough-and-tumble work of the day, we were glad to resume 
our quiet gliding through the silent and shining country. When 
it became a question of halting for the night, it mattered little 
to us where we moored; we were once more quite alone. 
Captain Columbus hinted that there was a small place not far 
off, called Alvechurch, where he could get stabling and also 
accommodation for himself and the Horse-Marine ; and so we 
assented ; and chose out a part of the bank where there were 
some bushes ; and soon the Nameless Barge was again at rest. 

After dinner that evening Mrs. Threepenny-bit must needs 
have Peggy bring out her banjo, which had remained in its 
case since our leaving Stratford-on-Avon. Miss Peggy seemed 
alittle loth. When Colonel Cameron joined in the request, 
that did not improve matters much—rather the contrary, as it 
appeared to us. And yet she was persuaded in the end; and 
she went and got the banjo; and then, with a timidity we had 
never seen her exhibit (this was not like our Peggy at all!), she 
began and sang the ol. familiar and simple ‘t Mary Blane’? ; and 
very well she sang it, too—notwithstanding her shyness—with 
her rich contralto voice. Colonel Cameron seemed a little sur- 
prised. He had not heard our Peggy sing before. 4d certainly 
there was something in the quality of her singing a little finer 
than the shrill and nasal tones that had rung along the hollow- 
sounding underworld through which we had passed; though 
even now that experience seemed so recent that we could 
almost hear the long and plaintive draw] 

“ Vow all you gay young mariners 

That sail upon the main, 

T pray you keep yourselves abroad 
And never come home again; 

From port to port youll meet with girls 
That are both kind and free ; 

But the girls of this old England 
They ll ne'er get hold ov me” 


, 


That was interesting in its wety; and indeed we were grateful 
to the unknown young Orpheus for enlivening our black 
voyage ; but we preferred to be among the silences once more ; 
entirely by ourselves in this floating little home; with the 
cheerful lamps lit, and cigars and things; and with Pegey — 
her voice d-ep-throated as a nightingale’s—to lend another 
charm to the last lingering half-hours together, ere we parted 
for the night. 

To be continned, 


THE ARMIES OF THE CONTINENT. 
A denial is now given at St. Petersburg to the reports of a 
recent large concentration of Russian troops on the frontiers 
of the Austrian province of Galicia. ‘The sketches made by 
our own correspondents on the banks of the Vistula have 
shown that the attitude of the Russian outpost forces this 
winter was actually threatening ; and our Illustration of the 
arrival of some Austrian reinforcements in the neighbourhood 
of Cracow proves that defensive preparations have been con- 
sidered needful. Europe may yet be spared another great 
war, if the Czar Alexander III. be willing to listen to the 
counsels of prudence ; but a little attention to geography, and 
especially to the situation of Prussia, must convince anybody 
that the German Empire will never tolerate a Russian attack 
on the northern frontier of Austria-Hungary. Poland, extend- 
ing westward of Warsaw to within two hundred miles of 
Berlin, affords a grand “ place d’armes ” from which Central 
Europe can at any time be menaced; but the military 
power of Russia in that direction is restrained, as Colonel 
Maurice explains in his recently published book, mainly 
by the alliance of Germany and Austria, possessing as they do, 
respectively on the north and on the south side of Poland, long 
eustward stretches of territory, which are not only defensible 
by nature and strongly fortified, but from which combined 
hostile action would strike at Warsaw. The Austrian Govern- 
ment has been making efforts, in spite of financial difficulties, to 
complete the fortifications of Cracow and of Przemysl—a place 
whose strange name would soon become familiar to us in case 
of war—and Lemberg, a town of great commercial and political 
importance, on the highway of trade fromthe Black Sea to the 
Baltic, would assuredly be defended in the interests of North 
Germany. The Austro-Hungarian army, numbering before the 
additions recently voted 1,380,000 infantry and 88,000 excellent 
cavalry, with artillery which has also been increased, should 
be able to hold Galicia and to do something more. It is, 
further, not improbable that Roumania and Servia would 
render assistance, at least by securing the eastern frontiers of 
the Empire against Russian attack, 
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THE LAWS THAT BE. 
One of the chief “signs of the times” just now is that every- 
body reads them. This may be partly, perhaps, because we are 
all becoming so clever ; but everyone is anxious to know what 
the morrow will bring forth, and watches the sky to know 
whether it will be fine or stormy. 

And the last year has had a remarkable sign of its own : 
that the laws themselves are on their trial. Until very lately 
indeed we all assumed, not that our laws were perfect, but 
that if their imperfections were but pointed out they would in 
due time correct themselves. legally and in order; With not 
too much agitation, but just agitation enough. And we 
pointed to the Corn Laws, as convincing proof of this. 

But now this view is attacked daily—and more especially 
nightly. It is said that it applies only to evils felt and 
admitted by the great middle-class ; and thac the wrongs of the 
greater lower-class are by no means so trumpet-tongued in 
their power of obtaining attention, and shattering the fortified 
walls of legal wrong. (Though now that this greatest class is 
master of the polling-booth, it can surely have its own way ; 
it has but to unite—and, if one might delicately hint it, to 
find leaders.) 

Now, of these two opposing views there can be no doubt 
which is the pleasanter, and the better, if it be but workable. 
To put the bad laws right by law is much more satisfactory 
than to protest against them by breaking them, and so weaken- 
ing the good ones. There was lately raised a very serious 
question, as to the right of meeting in Trafalgar-square ; and 
it certainly does seem to unprejudiced lookers-on—of whom, 
unfortunately, there are but two in the kingdom (you, dear 
reader, and myself)—it does seem that it would have been 
better tomake a formal entry into the Square, by way of a 
test case, than to invite a breach of the peace by the assembly 
of a mob—even the most gentle. and nicely-disposed, and 
high-hatted of mobs. ‘There would surely have been some way 
of carrying the case before a high legal tribunal, and there 
arguing it fully, without complicating it by the contradictions 
of excited witnesses or the improvisation of legal arguments— 
such as the curiously unhappy one (since, very wisely, not 
insisted upon), that the Square was the Queen's property, and 
her subjects only allowed there on sufferance. 

Of course, there are many cases in which neither the 
obtaining an alteration of the law by lawful means. nor the 
breaking it “with intent to reform,” is needful; the growth 
of a higher standard of morals does the work informally and 
thoroughly. The ancient traffic in church preferments was 
greatly checked in this way ; and in our “ limited” monarchy 
the limitations have for the most part grown up almost 
imperceptibly. 

When, however, the law really becomes a dead letter—whei 
it is constantly broken, successfully resisted—the serious 
question no doubt arises, whether such a state of things should 
not be mended or ended? ‘Take the ever-troublesome vaccina- 
tion question: the great town of Leicester has simply said 
that (on this point) it would not obey the law—and the law 
has “caved in.” An immense proportion of the bahy inhabit- 
ants of Leicester are unvaccinated, and unvaccinated they are 
going to remain. So that, on this question (though, as we 
must all admit, on no other) there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. Any man who can afford to send his 
child to Leicester can practically secure it from vaccination, 
if he dreads the gentle medicine of the cow. 

Surely this will never do. The immense majority of 
educated people believe that the protection of vacciiation is 
so great as completely to outweigh its drawbacks. Have they 
a right to force people who do nct believe in it to protect them- 
selves? Because, if they have, they should do it. 

But we, the vaccinated, are safe, or vaccination is not a 
sufficient boon to be forced on unbelievers—as for whom I 
should feel much inclined to let them take the results of their 
unbelief. When everyone who chooses can protect himself, 
it certainly dces seem hard to make a poor man pay fine after 
fine—one working-man has already paid £45 !—for refusing 
to submit his children to what he believes a very dangerous 
operation, especially when his mate, who has got a berth at 
Leicester, goes scot-free. 

No; if the law be necessary for the country’s health. 
enforce it, and leave no cities of refuge for smallpox in our 
midst. If, however, the vaccinated are reasonably safe, let the 
rest look to themselves—taking care to make it more easy to 
be vaccinated than not; as by providing that a license to be 
unvaccinated be only obtainable by appearance before a 
magistrate and formal declaration of a disbelief in lymph. 

N.B.—That in this case, as in all others where the law is 
attacked, it would be an excelient thing if its convinced 
defenders were as alert and energetic as its attackers—and, 
above all, if they did not rely too much on an appeal to the 
judgment of experts. Not only in medical questions, in ail 
kinds of matters it is constantly argued that it is of no use to 
argue for the general public—they are not trained to follow 
your reasoning, they have often no smattering even of the 
elementary knowledge which is needed to understand the 
question ; “let alone” deciding upon it. 

In many cases this is doubtless true; but, in all. they hare 
to decide. In the end, they are the judges, and all-powerful. 
“We must educate our masters,” said the politician ; and it 
was an excellent saying. Educate them, and they will doubt- 
less learn their ignorance, in time ; it is one of the chief things 
one does learn—though I have met many men of Oxford and 
Cambridge, with many letters after their names, who stil] 
thought themselves wise. 

Meanwhile, these masters have to be obeyed ; and it is for 
you to prove to them that your contention is right. Nay, even 
if you can persuade them that they should submit to the 
learned, to authority, how can you be certain that the wretches 
will not ask—for this is an age of questions—* Who has 
authority’? Who is to decide when doctors disagree—as 
doctors, of law, of medicine, ‘und, leider! auch Theologie, 
always do disagree? What college, or academy, or school, is 
to be considered infallible—is not, indeed, pretty sure fiercely 
to condemn as heresy that which its successors will fiercely 
uphold as orthodoxy ?” 

Think, gentle Doctor of Divinity, do not you yourself, in 
your inmost heart (nay, even sometimes to an admiring female 
cousin, on a spring visit to Burlington House) venture to 
question the decisions of the Forty, the Royal Academy of 
Arts, itself? Was not the face of the sweet sister academy. of 
gentle Music, set as a stone against all who assailed it with 
the heresies of Wagner—though that was a long, long while 
ago, perhaps twenty years—and now might not the scoffers ask 
whether a musician of the new school had not been advanced 
to the place of honour in Tenterden-street ?) (Though nobody 
does ask it, because everybody took it perfectly for granted.) 

Nay, if it be a question of what has been called Je plus beau, 
le plus rare, le plus difficile des avts—the art of Acting—has 
there yet been found a youth so diffident, so raw, so conscicus 
of his want of knowledge, that he has not the boldness to 
criticise, to teach, to lay down his own particular law to 
the leader of the modern English school, Mr. Irving? If 
there be, I should like to meet him; for as yet I have not 
scen his face. E. R. 
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NOVELS. 
Lady Stella and Her Lover. By Henry Solly, author of 
“Charles Dayrell.’ Three vols. (Ward and Downey).—The 
Rey. Henry Solly is known to many as an active promoter of 
schemes of benevolence, and as the writer of several dramatic 
poems and stories in prose, more than one of which has 
merited approval for its earnest moral purpose. In a tale 
w ‘hict Lappeared not very long ago, called “Charles Dayrell ; 
"the W orship of Joy.” he developed a sather paradoxical 
theory of the ethical significance of the Greek festival of 
Dionysus or Bacchus, regarding those classical high jinks as a 
manifestation of pure and holy triumph in the blameless pos- 
session of a free. healthy, and innocently sportive life. We 
fear that Mr. Solly, though he is an ‘excellent Christian 
preacher of the present age, would have been torn to pieces, 
like Orpheus, by the Thracian Bacchanals, if he had ventured 
among those ecstatic Menads to expound s uch a mild idea of 
the proper intention of their frantic orgics; and if it had 
been published in the city of Athens, he would have sup- 
plied, along with Socrates, who was a less adventurous 
moralist, the object of derisive wit in wicked Aristophanic 
burlesque. Charles Dayrell, however, the enthusiastic Ox- 
ford student, who about the year 1820 propounded to his 
University friends this sublimated version of the Gospel of 
Bacchus, and undertook to harmonise it with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, went through stirring personal experiences in 
later manhood, being a companion of Byron and other English 
Philhellenesin the Greek Revolution, and in more recent times 
associating himself with Italian and Hungarian patriots in 
their struggles for political liberty. His grandson, Wilfrid 
Dayrell, of Aldclyffe Priory, being a young gentleman of the 
period between 1870 and 1880, would be the hero of this 
if his character were truly heroic, but is at any rate 
the lover” of Lady Stella Faulconhurst. She, for her part, 
is an Earl's daughter, an heiress, a beauty, a pert sarcastic 
talker in society, anda professed disciple of scientific Agnos- 
icism—on the whole. we should say, in spite of her beauty and 
the silver or diamond star on her forehead, a disagreeable young 
woman. The business of the story. wherever the contents of 
these three volumes are the incidents of a novel, instead of a 
course of sermons and religious lectures, is to bring the 
minds of these two persons together. As both are young, 
and neither is wise, it long scems a difiicult problem, 
especially because it involves the condition that Wilfrid 
shall be able to convert Lady Stella to the Christian 
faith as he holds it, which 4s after the pattern inherited 
from his romantic grandfather, combined with a belief 
in holy Dionysiac exultation, and in the spirituality of Lord 
3yron’s poetic and prophetic mission. Wilfrid being laid on 
the sofa for some months, by injuries from a fall in the 
hunting-field. the ladies have very long talks with him, and 
he reads to them very long manuscript essays, critical, medi- 
tative, or devotional, which have only a temporary effect on 
Lady Stella. The arguments in support of his esoteric creed, 
so faras it alds to simple Christianity those special articles, 
which would ally with its promises the overflowing enjoyment 
ot physical vigour, and the intellectual delights “of xsthetic 
imagination, might fail to convince a less obdurate hearer. 
This young lady, indeed, after listening to Wilfrid's eloquence 
and accepting him as her lover. goes to Bournemouth with her 
stepfather, Sir Michael Ronhead, and begins to flirt with a 
brilliant professor of science, who almost persuades her 
not to be a Christian after all. But she is such a vain, 
self-opinionated, and insincere person, as_ it 
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seems to us, that the vacillations of 
not appear of much consequence, whatever concern may 
felt by readers of an evangelical turn in the state of 
her soul. In the meantime, Wilfrid Dayrell, who has a 
diversity of talents and accomplishments, having painted a 
picture for the Royal Academy illustrative of his love for 
Stella, proceeds to write a volume of poetry and a volume of 
prose. which obtain publishers by the contrivance of his 
friends, but are shamefully ill-treated or neglected by the 
newspaper critics. That class of notorious malefactors, and 
with them, to our greater surprise, the managers of large 
circulating libraries, come in for a severe exposure of their 
perfidious treachery to the claims of new authors. Let us all 
pray for grace to amend our ways; Mr. Solly, at least, will 
not accuse us of not having read his last novel. The task is 
somewhat rewarded, in the latter part of the second volume, by 
his suddenly beginning a narrative of adventures in the South 
Sea Islands, which is told very well indeed ; and, though we 
have read many similar stories, from “ Robinson Crusoe” to 
the last of Mr. William Clark Russell's, we are never tired of 
the repetition. It is needful to explain, what no reader could 
have anticipated, that Wilfrid Dayrell, after trying his hand 
in vain at painting, poetry, essay-writing, romance-writing, 
and serious conversations with the scornful Agnostic fair 
one, perceives it finally to be his bounden duty to go 
as a missionary to the Pacific Ocean. For an English 
country squire, a landowner with tenants and labourers, 
the only son of a widowed mother, having also a sister, and 
entertaining decided views of social reform in England, and of 
beneficent plans for the welfare of the London poor, one would 
think his duties might be found nearer home. But this Dayrell 
is a vain and dreamy enthusiast, whose mortified egotism is the 
chief motive of his actions. He sails in the Southern Queen, a 
first-class clipper of 1500 tons, bound for Auckland, and 
further, going to Samoa or Tongatabu. The captain being a 
drunken tyrant, a mutiny breaks out ; Wilfrid, who had been 
put in irons for interfering to check the captain's cruelty, is 
nevertheless distrusted by the crew, when they have killed the 
captain, and is set adrift in a boat, which carries him to an 
uninhabited and unknown island. ‘This situation, the scenery 
of the isle, and his lonely life there, are described with vivid 
fancy and with a freshness of effect that is remarkable after 
so many narratives that have been invented, besides a few real 
histories, of the same kind. The record of Wilfrid’s solitary 
thoughts, much occupied with religion, is also touching and 
impressive. There is some ingenuity in the fiction of his being 
obliged to take charge of the deserted small children of a savage 
tribe from a neighbouring island; but five boys at once, 
all born blind and deaf and dumb, like Laura Bridgman, 
are rather a large order. He might well be puzzled how 
to manage their education, in doing which he professes 
to have learnt more of his own human dependence on the 
Supreme Being. These passages of the story, nevertheless, 
appear to us by far the best; and we are sorry that the 
remainder, which deals with efforts made by his English 
friends to find Wilfrid Dayrell and to deliver him, is of very 
second-rate quality, and of second-hand conception. It is, in 
fact, a replica of the expedition of “ The Golden Hope,” a tale 
not long since published, with the difference that it is the 
lady who charters a steam-yacht to goin search of her lover. 
Lady Stella, repenting her Agnosticism and remorsefully 
renewing her affection for Wilfrid, first obtains a note of the 
precise latitude and longitude where he was left ; but how does 
she get it? Nothing in fiction was ever more absurd than her 
supposed intrigue, under a false name and disguise, with the 
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low ruffian sailor, Bob Tarling, who has the ship’s log, and 
her shooting him in the slums ‘of Shadw ell to protect herself 
from outrage. It is obvious that there would be other 
methods and agents more likely to procure the information 
wanted ; and the degrading incident of her undergoing 
a criminal trial, with counsel and witnesses practising a 
certain degree of falsehood concerning Ler identity, might 
have been spared. ‘lhe a cannot know much cf 
the mercantile marine service, or he would be aware that 
the first mate of a vessel like the. devthorn Queen is alwaysa 
man of good education, and usually a gentleman in manners, 
not at all resembling the stupid tipsy blackguard called Bob 
Tarling. In many ‘other particulars, Mr. Solly has drawn 
upon his own fancy, but sometimes on tlre fancies of different 
romance-writers, poets, and literary or oratorical declaimers, 
with the unfortunate result of drawing pictures utterly 
different from the realities they are meant to describe. The 
notion that the South Sea Islands could be an eligible field of 
emigration for the labouring people of Great Britain is one of 
the wildest fallacies. We regret that any book, even a rovel 
of such incongruous composition, in the didactic parts of which 
there is much noble sentiment and sound Christian teaching. 
should have so large an admixture of practical unwisdom, and 
should present so distorted a view of the affairs of modern 
social life. 

The new embankment extending for half a mile from 
Putney Bridge in the direction of Barnes has been formally 
declared open by Mr. G. P. Meaden, chairman of the Wands- 
worth Board of Works. 

Princess Christian gave her last winter 
children of the town, in the Windsor Guildhall, on March 
when nearly 200 boys and girls were entertained with soup, 
bread. and jam-pudding. Her Royal Highness was assisted by 
the Mayor and Vicar of Windsor, Mr. Alderman Lundy, the 
Rev. R. Tahourdin, Lady Simpson, Mrs. Tahourdin, and other 
ladies. Upwards of 4500 children and 43 men have been pro- 
vided with dinners since Christmas. . Coals and blankets have 
also been distributed from the Princess's fund. 

The anniversary festival dinner of the Asylum for Father- 
less Children, which is situated at Reedham, near Caterham 
Junction, was held on March 27 at the Cannon-street Hotel 
Mr. H. C. Bonsor, M.P., presiding. The toast of the evening. 
“ Prosperity to the Asylum,” was proposed by the chairman, 
who strongly urged the claims of the institution to popular 
support, and gave a brief sketch of the effective work which 
is being done. During the evening, subscriptions to the 
amount of £2000 were announced, of which £104 were new 
annual subscriptions. 

The Queen has intimated her consent to patronise the 
Royal Naval and Military Bazaar, which has for its object the 
establishment and maintenance of soldiers’ and sailors’ homes 
in various naval and military stations at home and abroad. It 
will be held for three days in May (the precise date will 
shortly be announced) in the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel 
Métropole. The beneficent object of the executive committee 
has the support also of the Prince and Princess of Wales. the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Cambridge. 
the Duchess of Teck, and of the Commander-in-Chief, as well 
as of the Secretary of State for War, the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Dukes of St. 
Albans, Portland, and Abercorn, Lord W olseley, the Deans of 
Canterbury, Westminster, and Llandaff, most ‘of the Agents- 
General for the Colonies, and a long list of other dignitaries. 
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IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction, with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing 
Messrs. John Gosnell and Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark, CHERRRY BLOSSOM. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


NEW science and a new art have sprung up within the 

last few years with a rapidity never conceived of as 

possible, and not appreciated even now in the highest 
rush of its advance. The science born a short time ago has 
furnished the possibilities for the arts of applied electricity, 
at once so potent and so novel that the world is carried away 
with them. From the stage of discovery and experiment of a 
few years ago, electricity has already developed to the position 
of employing a thousand million dollars capital, and there is 
no force from which more wonderful results are expected for 
the future. 

There is a prevailing idea that electricity is mys- 
terious —almost supernatural —and 
that it is useless for any but the 
gifted, and those who can devote 
their entire time to it, to attempt 
to understand its principles. What has 
been the cause of this feeling? Un- 
doubtedly it is that the arts and appli- 
ances which spring from the develop- 
ment of the unusual features of elec- 
tricity produce such marvellous results 
as to appear mysterious, and so dis- 
courage investigation, although they 
are merely the natural results or 
sequences of the remarkable funda- 
mental properties of the new force 
upon which they are founded. Certainly 
its properties are of such an extremely 
unusual kind as to appear almost 
magical, and, when utilised, to produce 
results strangely unlike everything 
previously seen. These peculiar pro- 
perties, while operating in new ways, 
are, at the same time, capable of 
acting with great power, and are, 
therefore, of great industrial value. 

We know that light travels with 
such enormous speed that it reaches 
us from the stars in a short time, but 
it has no power, and we cannot feel it. 
In technical language, it is difficult to 
get an effect from it. On the other 
hand, we can get great power from 
steam or compressed air, the power 
being really due to heat in disguise, 
but it cannot travel very rapidly. Can 
we conceive of an imponderable ray 
travelling with the speed of light, and 
carrying the power of steam? Such 
is electricity. Hence its usefulness 
for either the telegraph or the motor. 
Electricity is, in nature, midway 
between light and heat, possessing 
some of the qualities of each. Like 
both, it is supposed to be a kind of 
vibration or internal motion of the 
atoms or infinitely minute particles of 
which all substances are composed. 
Heat is known to be a disorderly 
motion of the atoms, and anything 
like hammering or rubbing which 
might be expected to set these particles 
in motion does visibly produce heat. 
Apparently there is some order or 
system about the class of vibratory 
motions which we call electricity, for 
when forced through a conductor 
which is too small to permit this 
orderly motion to be maintained, the 
motion becomes disorderly, and we feel 
it as heat. If the conductor is still 
smaller. so that the heat is greater and 
more concentrated, light is given off. 
By this simple transition the electric- 
light is produced. 

One of the great advantages of 
electricity in all kinds of work is that 
by using a sufficiently large conductor 
it can be led quietly in any quantity, and without loss or trans- 
formation, to the place where it is to be used, and there nearly 
all converted into light, heat, power, or chemical action by a 
simple change in the material of the conductor at the place 
where the effect is to be brought out. For practical purposes, 
to produce continuous power it is necessary to use a machine 
in which one part of the conductor revolves, and is arranged 
to pass and repass another part of the same conductor actuated 
by the attractive power of the electricity upon itself ; and this 
brings us to the most important and peculiar property of an 
electric current—namely, its power of exerting an attractive 
force upon another body of electricity apparently without any 
means of reaching it or bridging the space between the two, 
in the same way that a magnet attracts a needle or bit of iron 
apparently without any means of reaching it. In fact. 
magnetic attraction is now regarded as being the same thing 
as electrical attraction, magnetism in itself being simply 
electricity travelling round and round in a piece of iron or 
steel. This is an excellent example of the simplification of 
numerous puzzling scientific phenomena by the discovery that 
they are all due to the same cause. According to this theory, 
the things that we call magnetic substances, such as iron and 
steel and one or two others, are the few materials which have 
this property of keeping electricity in circulation internally. 
The difference between a charged wire and a magnet is 
that the latter attracts lengthwise, while the former attracts 
crosswise or broadside. This is always found to be the 
case, for a charged wire must be held crosswise to produce 
the same attraction as a magnet held lengthwise, and a piece 
of iron becomes magnetic itself when a charged wire is held 
crosswise near it, or, better, when wound around it. This 
external influence or attractive power plays a very important 
part in electrical machinery, and some illustrations are given 
to indicate how it is supposed to actin the invisible ether or 
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medium through which this power must be exerted. Fig. 1 
represents an ordinary bar magnet, and Fig. 2 a wire through 
which electricity is passing. The fine lines represent the 
directions in which the magnetism acts, or, in familiar words, 
the direction in which the magnet pulls. The magnet and 
the wire with current both have the property of throwing out 
lines of attractive power into space ; but while the force of 
the magnet is lengthwise, or tending to attract an object to it 
at its end, the force of the wire is sidewise and encircling it, and 
therefore tending to move a magnetic body around it or past 
it. In this respect, then, the force which a charged wire 
exerts is exactly at right angles to the force of a magnet. But 
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by placing a great number of charged wires side by side, so 
that their total width is greater than the length, we form a 
mass in which the attractive force acts in the direction of the 
apparent length, and we have a body which is, in all respects, 
a perfect magnet. dn practice, the necessary number of wires 
side by side are obtained by winding a single long wire into a 
coil, like thread on a spool. The perfect resemblance of the 
magnetic effect, attraction, &c., produced by passing electricity 
through the wire when wound in such a coil gives an idea of 
why electricians conclude that magnetism is simply unrecog- 
nised electricity circulating around in the magnet. The 
great value of the coil magnet in practice is for obtaining 
motion or power by electricity. If the attempt were made to 
utilise the attractive power of two simple magnets after they 
had rushed together, they would stick, and as much power 
would be required to separate them as was furnished by their 
going together. Whereas if one plain magnet and one coil 
magnet with electricity are used, the moment they have rushed 
together they can be drawn apart without effort by first 
stopping the flow of the electricity in the coil, when the 
attraction instantly ceases. After they are drawn apart, the 
current may again be sent through the coil, when the action 
will be repeated. Soft iron has no magnetism of its own, but 
is capable of receiving it instantly from a surrounding coil, 
and losing it instantly when the current is stopped; and a bar 
of it is usually placed in the centre of the spool to help to 
gather the force and bring it to one point—the end of the soft 
iron bar. This arrangement is called an_ electro-magnet, 
and is used almost universally in electrical machinery. 
The click of the telegraph is the noise made by a small 
electro-magnet suddenly attracting a piece of iron when 
the current is sent over the telegraph line and around 
the coil of the magnet. All apparatus by which power or 
signals and motions are produced by electricity are dependent 


















upon this property of a coil of wire of exerting magnetic 
power, and becoming neutral instantly at the will of the 
operator or by the automatic disconnecting or valve action of 
the machinery. 

Let us pass now to the practical application of some of 
these remarkable principles. The largest electro-magnet in 
the world is shown in Figs. 3 and 4. It was made recently at 
Willet’s Point, New York Harbour. Two 15-inch guns, each 
weighing twenty-five tons, and joined together at the breech 
by a pile of railroad rails, were surrounded by coils of torpedo 
cable, aggregating six miles of wire. When the current from 
an electric light generator was sent through this cable it con- 
verted the cannon into a magnet of 
such strength that a pull of ten tons 
applied by the windlass and chain was 
required to pull off a bundle of iron 
plates which had been laid against the 
muzzles of the guns, as shown in 
the engraving. Of course there was 
no fastening excepting the invisible 
lines of magnetic force depicted 
in the imaginary sketch, Fig. 1. <A 
curious illustration of the tendency of 
a magnet to attract only in the di- 
rections in which it puts out lines of 
force, as shown in Fig. 1, was that a 
spike held inside the gun would fly out 
violently, and go about two feet from 
the gun, and then come back and stick 
to the muzzle on the outside. The 
other illustration of the immense 
power of this magnet is taken from a 
photograph showing one of the guns 
sustaining four 15-inch shells hanging 
from each other in a vertical line. 
Each of these shells weighed 320 Ib., 
and had no support except the mag- 
netism which was received through 
the shells above it. By holding : 
spike or bit of iron in the hand, the 
invisible lines of force traced in 
Fig. 1 were distinctly felt even five 
or six feet from the muzzles of the 
guns. This shows how much reality 
there is about these lines. 

To apply this immense power to 
driving machinery, a wheel, having 
many strands of wire through which 
electricity is passing attached to its 
periphery, is caused to rotate by the 
attraction of the charged wires for 
magnets, or for other charged wires 
held stationary near the wheel. ‘To 
make the rotation continuous, clec- 
trical valves precisely similar to the 
valves of a steam-engine are arranged 
so that the instant each wire has by 
its attraction revolved the wheel till 
it has brought itself as close as possible 
to the magnet, the current is discon- 
nected from it and sent through an 
idle coil, which has been carried away 
from the magnet by the wheel's 
rotation. This wire then begins to 
attract the stationary magnet and 
revolve the wheel, while the other 
remains idle. The wires are usually 
wrapped evenly around a ring or round 
block of soft iron which serves as the 
wheel, and strong stationary magnets 
are placed on opposite sides of it. The 
valve, or commutator, as it is called, 
which charges each of the different 
turns of wire on the revolving wheel 
or armature at the right moment, is 
set so that it sends the electricity 
through each wire when it is in the 
position for approaching the magnets, 
and shuts it off when the coil has come 
uptothe magnet. The result is that there is constantly a number 
of coils near the magnets sending out lines of attractive 
force to the magnets, and drawing the wheel around, while 
those that are up to the magnets and those that are past are 
without force and do not resist being drawn away. Tig. 5 
shows this very clearly, as well as the lines of attraction from 
the magnets joining those from the coils on the revolving 
wheel. It is from a photograph of some fine iron filings which 
were sprinkled upon a glass plate and held directly over a 
motor. The filings, held away from the magnets and wires 
by the glass, arrange themselves in the lines of attraction. 
We see the attraction lines running out from the magnets on 
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either side of the armature, the lines running out sideways 
from the wheel, and the two joining and forcing the wheel 
around. We are indebted for this beautiful experiment to 
Professor Elihu Thomson. This is the electric motor. The 
lightning speed at which the magnets act, together with the 
unlimited power which can be sent through a quiet clean wire 
to a motor, makes it very valuable where nothing else could 
be used. Fig. 6 shows a lady using a sewing-machine which 
is driven by a small motor with electricity generated in the 
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battery by her side. The motor, though small, has power to 
drive the machine faster than she could with the treadle, and 
its speed is controlled perfectly by the lever which reaches 
up to the table from the battery. The chemicals for the 
battery are put up in neat tins like a spice-box, in the 
right quantity for one filling, which lasts three weeks, 
and the operation of emptying this into the pitcher- like 
jars is a striking illustration of the progress made within 
a year in improving the formerly mussy and uncertain work 
of replenishing batteries. These small motors are used for 
all kinds of work, and for factory purposes are usually supplied 
with electricity from the electric light wires, thus entirely 


FiG. 2—THE LINES OF ATTRACTION AROUND A CHARGED WIRE. 
dispensing with the battery. As may be imagined, the design- 
ing of motors does not stop with the simple application of the 
revolving wheel principles explained above; but furnishes 
unlimited room for skill in making them in forms convenient 
for use. and adapted for direct connection to the various kinds 
of machinery. American ingenuity has undoubtedly taken the 
lead in making motors of all kinds. As an instance of the 
growth of the industry, thousands of the little motors mentioned 
have been turned out and put in use within the last year, of 
which, to the writer's knowledge, many have been furnished 
to England, Germany, Italy, South America, the West Indies, 
and China. 

Our next Illustration is of a locomotive in which electricity 
instead of steam is the power. The driving motor, which can 
be seen underneath between the large wheels, works upon the 
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same principle as the small motor previously described, but 
has a capacity of i00-horse power. Instead of receiving its 
current through wires, it is connected by cables with two of 
the wheels of the carriage, and the current is sent along the 
rails of the track, up through wheels, and into the 
motor. ‘The locomotive was built for the elevated railroads 
in New York city, and is expected to possess considerable 
advantage—besides economy—over the present steam loco- 
motives. These steam locomotives are extremely wasteful of 
coal on acconnt of their small size compared with an engine 
large enough to run the whole road. frequent stopping and 
starting, and other causes, and it is thought that, by using 
a large economical stationary engine in some convenient 
place, converting its power into electricity, sending this along 
the tracks of the elevated road, and finally using it to propel 
the trains. a great saving can be effected, to say nothing of 
the gain in having locomotives which are noiseless and cannot 
water and hot The saving in power in a large 
over an equivalent number of small ones is so great 
that where it is not practicable to convey the electricity to 
the moving cars through the rails, it is claimed to be worth 
while to use some means of storing electricity in the car, so 
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LARGEST MAGNET IN THE WORLD. 


HOLDING FOUR 320-POUND SHELLS, 
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that enough can be carried to propel the car and to last 

for a round trip. This is particularly important on 

horse railroads, both because the horse traction is 

much more expensive than the poorest kind of steam 
traction, and because such roads usually run in places 

where quiet and cleanliness are of importance. Fig. 8 

is a view of a street-car arranged to be driven about 

thirty miles at a charge, by electricity stored under 

the seats in the car. This ear has been in successful 
operation for some months on the Fourth Avenue 

line, New York. When it reaches the end of its trip 

it is run into the depot, and into a berth between two 

long tables. The panels in the sides of the car under 

the windows are then removed, as shown in the cut, 

and the storage batteries are slid out on to the tables. 

Wires from an electric light generator are then con- 

nected to them, and they are recharged. and slipped 

back into place under the seats, ready for the next 

trip. The motor by which the electricity thus stored 

up is converted into power for driving the car is 

placed under the car, and is controlled by a reversing 

lever in the hands of the driver on the front platform. 

The storage battery is often misunderstood. Its 
principle is not the storage of a quantity of electricity ; but 
the storage of a quantity of prepared chemicals from which 
the electricity is generated, exactly as in other batteries. 
When the battery is run down—that is, when the chemicals 
are exhausted—it is recharged, as they say, by passing elec- 
tricity through it, which reacts on the mixed or destroyed 
chemicals, restoring them to their former condition. They 
are then able to produce electricity again by recombining as 
before. 

The electric motor is very much lighter and simpler than 
the steam-engine, and has the further advantage that it starts 
at full power the moment the wires are connected, subject, of 
course, to control by its speed-regulator when desired. There 

is, therefore, no delay with 
electric motors similar to 
that in getting up steam in 
a steam-engine. These quali- 
ties are of the utmost im- 
portance in the fire-engine 
service, and are made use of 
in the electric fire- engine, 
which is shown in Fig. 9. 
Possessing these qualities it 
is of great value, because, 
being lighter, it can be trans- 
ported quickly, will not add 
to the smoke and confusion 
at the fire, and the current 
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Fic. 5.—LINES OF ATTRACTION IN A MOTOR, 


wires through the window-casing, and the whole machinery 
started and stopped by’ turning a switch. 

With the growth of the use of magnets and electricity, 
much trouble has been experienced from the derangement of 
watches by magnetism. The lines of force (of Fig. 1) form 
an invisible halo of magnetising power surrounding all 
magnets constantly, and all wires that are charged, and as 
this force is invisible, effects are often produced by it when 
magnetisable bodies are brought within reach, without the 
reason being apparent. This is the cause of the fatal injury 
to watches by magnetisation which is becoming so frequent, 
even when in the possession of careful people, who, of course, 
do not always know when they are in the vicinity of a charged 
wire or magnet. When any of the moving parts of a watch 
are magnetised, the stationary parts attract them as they 
revolve. The strength of magnetisation varies with every 
change of temperature, &c., consequently the effect cannot be 
«compensated for by any regulation of the watch. The only 
way to overcome the difficulty is to avoid steel in making the 
moving parts of watches. The parts that are usually made of 
steel are the delicate, rapidly moving balance-wheel, and the 
fine hair-spring under it. So great has the destruction of old- 
style watches by magnetism become, that a non-magnetic 
watch company is doing a large business manufacturing new 
watches without steel. The balance-wheel and hair-spring 
(Fig. 11) are made of palladium and iridium, two excellent 
spring metals which are entirely unaffected by magnetism. 

All of the applications to machinery which we have so far 








being already on the electric 
light wires from which it is 
run, the time usually spent in 
getting the fire in the engine 
started is saved. As the power 
is supplied from the electric 
light station, over the regular 
wires, to which suitable at- 
taching-boxes are connected 
conveniently near the hy- 
drants, a large part of the 
cost of the individual engines 
is saved. The difference be- 
tween an electric fire-engine 
and a steam fire-engine is that, 
in place of the complicated 
steam-engine and boiler which 
are used to drive the pump, 
and which gives the apparatus 
its bulky appearance, the pump 
of the electric fire-engine is 
fitted with an electric motor 
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directly on its shaft, and 
very much smaller than the 
steam-engine ; but of equal 
or greater power. Upon 
reaching a fire, the connect- 
ing wires from the electric- 
engine are hooked into the 
box on the electric light post, 
from which wires run up to 
the electric light wires above. 
The engine is then ready, as 
in the picture, for instant 
operation at full power. 
Fig. 10 is a typical com- 
mercial motor, of medium 
size, for all kinds of manu- 
facturing work. This is run 
directly from the electric 
light wires, and, though 
small in appearance, is capa- 
ble of running a fair-sized 
machine-shop. It is at least 
five times as small as an 
equivalent steam-engine, and 
requires no boiler attention 
or handling of coal. The 
power may be brought in by 


SMALL MOTOR RUNNING SEWING-MACHINE. 


reviewed depend entirely upon the property ‘of electricity of 
attracting and producing magnetism. Let us now look at 
some of the important electrical processes, &c.. which depend 
upon its faculty of being easily converted into heat at any 
desired place and in any part of its conductor. First, we have 
the electric light, which in itself covers a range of sizes or 
powers more extensive than the candle, the gas-burner, and 
the calcium lights combined. As said before, heat is the 
motion in disorder of the atoms which compose substances 
while electricity is the orderly motion of the same particles, 
Upon slight provocation—as, for example, when forced to pass 
through a conductor which is so small that the order of the 
vibrations cannot be maintained — the electric vibrations 
become disturbed or broken up, and relapse into heat. This 
at once gives us a new feature—namely, the capability of an 
internal development of heat as contrasted to an external one. 
which means practically that all of the heat from the elec- 
tricity 1s concentrated in the wire that we wish to make hot 
and none is lost as in the usual way of making the surround. 
ings hot enough to heat the wire. It is also a great advantage 
to be able to produce intense heat at a particular spot hy 
passing a current through a wire and thinning the wire at 
the desired place. The higher incandescent or luminous heat 
is obtained by making the section of the wire still thinner, 
which brings it to a heat of dazzling brilliancy. This is the 
whole principle of the electric light in a nutshell. 

There are in use to-day in the United States about two 
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Fic. 7—ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
million electric lights. These have all been made and put in 
operation within seven years, which is the entire length of 
time that has elapsed since the economy of the method was 
appreciated. Electric lights are of two classes, known as 
“are” and “incandescent.” The latter, named from the incan- 
descent heat of the thin wire, consists of a fine wire or filament 
of any substance which will stand enormous heat, inclosed in 
a glass, so that the air can be removed to prevent its burn- 


ing up at the high temperature. These lights, which are 
usually small, are very soft and pleasant to the eye, and 
are used for indoor illumination. The are lights are 


produced by the current passing from the end of one rod of 
carbon to the end of another rod through the vapour produced 
by the burning of the carbon, and is named from the curved or 
arc-shaped path which the cur- 
rent takes in passing through 
this vapour. The passage of the 
current heats the particles of 
carbon in the vapour as well as 
the tips of the rods to an intense 
degree, and gives off a light of 
absolutely unapproached _ bril- 

liancy. ‘They are now used for 

street illumination, lighthouses, 

man-of-war search-lights, Xc. 

They are being extensively 

adopted for the more important 

lighthouses all over the world. } 
The light is easily recognised by | 
its slight bluish tint and its 
brightness beyond the power of | 
any other light. The largest one 
in the world is in the lighthouse 

at Sydney, Australasfa, which | 
equals 186,000 candles, and can 
be seen fifty miles. Some idea | 
of this may be gained by compar- 
ing other lights. An ordinary 

gas-burner is of 16-candle power. | 
The bright electric lights in the 
street are 1200 to 1500 candle 
power. The statue of Liberty light | 
is 48,000-candle power. Going to 
the other extreme, we have very 
small lights of 1, 3, and even } 
candle power fcr special purposes. 
They have been used for house 
decorations, in the hair with ball 
costumes, in bouquets, &c., but the 
important uses are for illumin- 
ating for exploration places into 
which no burning light could be 
introduced. We illustrate the 
method recently devised by medi- 
cal electricians of illuminating the 
interiorof the stomach for examin- 
ation. The patient is laid upon 
the operating-table, and a slender 
tube carrying a glass bead upon 
its end is introduced into the 
stomach. A small light inside the 
bead is supplied by fine wires running out through the tube 
and connected toa small battery. The interior of the stomach 
is plainly lighted, and all parts of the stomach are brought 
into view by asmall movable mirror at the end of the tube. 
Such appliances, while not being of great commercial im- 
portance, are, nevertheless, very valuable. When wanted at 
all, they are priceless. Another application of electricity for 
physicians is the electro-cautery lancet or loop shown in 
Fig. 13, by which the principle of electric heating is applied to 
surgical operations. ‘The instrument consists of a loop of fine 
platinum wire mounted in a rubber handle, through which 
connecting wires pass. These wires are led to a_ battery, 
the current from which follows the wires, and keeps the 
platinum loop white-hot. The heat is inside the wire, as it were, 
and can be regulated toany intensity, and kept there during an 
operation without withdrawing the instrument for re-heating. 
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Another important application of electric heating 
is the electric welding process, which is the invention 
of a number of men, but which has been put into 
practical shape by Professor Thomson. The parts to 
be welded are clamped in vises and pressed against 
each other at the point where it is intended to unite 
them. A current of great heating power is passed 
through the joint by suitable cables fastened to the 
vises, and the single spot where the joint is, is 
brought to a melting heat and cooled off again before 
the heat has had time to spread any distance through 
either piece. The scaling or defacing of the pieces 
by the action of the coals when buried in a black- 
smith’s fire is thus avoided, and the risks of a 
bad joint from the presence of ashes or dirt are 
entirely disposed of. For the same reason very 
little flux is required. Our, artist has tried to 
give an idea of the appearance of two bars at the 
instant of welding (Fig. 14), when the heat is so 
intense that it is difficult to see anything, though the 
duration of the operation is so short and the heat 
spreads so little thatit is possible to stand quite close 
by without discomfort. The nature of the joint pro- 
duced is a little different from an ordinary weld. 
Instead of being hammered into a union at a red 
heat, the parts are actually melted together and frozen 
in an instant. One of the most conspicuous applications of 
electric heating is the electric smelting furnace. Fig. 15 
is a view of the Cowles Electric Furnace, which has been in 
practical manufacturing operation at Lockport, New York, for 
a year or more, extracting aluminium and other metals which 
are difficult to obtain from their natural earths. Into opposite 
sides of a brick retort are inserted very large carbon rods 
about the size of a man’s arm. The current is led from the 


generator to these rods by large cables connected to heavy 
copper heads which are cast solid on the outer ends of the 
carbon rods for the purpose of making good connection. A 
very strong current is passed through the substances with 
which the: retort is filled, passing from the end of one rod to 


The 


the other and heating the contents to any desired degree. 
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FIG, 9—ELECTRIC FIRE-ENGINE IN OPERATION. 

advantages of the method are that substances which when 
heated would attack and destroy a retort as ordinarily used may 
be melted without harm in this, because the molten part is sur- 
rounded by cooler material which does not attack the retort. 
It is also possible to build a much stronger retort, because it 
need not be built to have a fire under it, and thin, so that the 
heat can reach to the interior. On the contrary, it is built 
thick and strong so as to hold the heat. It therefore requires 
very much less expense in electric current for fuel than it 
would if the heat were 
applied externally. It has 
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account of the destructive nature of the substances to be 
treated. Another feature of the process is the use of charcoal 
mixed with the substances for the double purpose of carrying 
the electricity through the 
substances, and converting it 
into heat as it passes across 
the retort, and at the same 
time absorbing oxygen from 
and refining the substances. 
or, as it is known in metal- 
lurgy, acting as a “ reducing 





agent.” $y means of this 
aie gd several aah Fic. 11.—NON-MAGNETIC 
which contain valuable WATCIL WHEEL AND SPRING. 


metals, but which were very 

hard to decompose, are easily torn apart and the metals 
obtained. The company is doing a large business supplying 
the aluminium bronzes at prices low enough to compete 
with brass, while formerly the prices of these alloys were so 
high as to put them out of the 
question. 











The project of using elec- 
tricity for the execution of 
criminals is receiving a great 
deal of attention, the report of 
the Committee recently appointed 
| to investigate and consider it 
having been unanimous in its 
favour. There seems to be no 
good reason why it should not 
immediately be adopted. Two 
things can be said in its favour 
without the possibility of 
denial—that it is painless, and 
that it is instantaneous and sure. 
It will probably be objected to 
by some on the ground that it 

| will attach some unpleasant asso- 

\ | ciations to electricity, and per- 
haps create an unwarranted fear 

of it; but part of this is senti- 
ment, and as for the rest, elec- 
tricity ought to be as well able 
\\ to bear the burden as hemp 
and steel have been. A slight 
current of electricity at very 
high pressure, when applied to 

the nerves, will produce in- 
stant death before the nerves 
can act to carry any sensation 

to the brain, and for this reason 

it must be the most humane 
means of execution. The appar- 
atus for applying it, as recom- 
mended by the recent Commission, 

may here be explained. <A strong 
chair has one electric connection 

at the top, consisting of a brass 
strap to encircle the head, and 

i the other connection on the seat, 
| consisting of a brass plate, upon 
H which the criminal is seated. 
| These are connected by wires to 
a machine which generates very 
high pressure electricity. One 

of the wires from the generator 
enters a switch by which the current may be turned on when 
the death-signal js given. ‘The current will not pass through 
the clothing when perfectly dry, but sufficient connection may 
be made by moistening the brass seat. The lower connection 
might be made at the feet, but it is unnecessary to send the 
current through the legs, and it would be easier to keep the 
criminal seated than to keep his feet in contact with a plate. 
To understand the difference between electric currents that 
are dangerous to life and those that are not, it is well to 





been possible to perform 
chemical manufacturing 
processes successfully in 
this retort which were 
not practicable before on 



































Fig. 12.—EXAMINING THE STOMACH BY ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
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remember that the human body is not a good conductor of 
electricity, consequently very high pressure is required to 
force enough into it to cause injury or death, while very little 
in qyantity will kill if the pressure is great enough to force 
it The currents used for heating, &c., on the contrary, owe 
their effects entirely to the great quantity of electricity 
used, while the pressure is very low. The pressure of 
the currents used in the surgical instruments described is 
so low that the current cannot be felt at all. 
In conclusion, we show two of the latest inventions 
that art which made the first practical use of elec- 
i telegraph. One is a telegraph by 
messages may be sent to and from 
a railroad train when travelling at any speed. The 
surprising feature of this invention is that there is no 
between the train and telegraph-wire beside 
the track, over which the messages travel to the station 
after jumping from the car to the wire. The message is 
telegraphed from inside the car to the tin roof of the car, 
and reaches the regular telegraph wire along the track by 
means of lines of force which each signal throws through 
the air as soon as it reaches the roof. ‘The signals created 
in the main line in this way are much fainter than the 
ordinary telegraph signals—a difficulty, however, which 
is easily overcome by using more sensitive receiving 
The operation of telegraphing to the car 
The message is sent along 
electrical effect to the 


instruments. 
is carried on in the same way. 
the . and imparts a sli 
metallic car roof at The weak signals thus 
produced in the car roof are listened to with a delicate 
iving instrument in the hands of the operator. As 
line wire is parallel with the track. it makes no 

"e > the car is, andas the action of electricity 

most immeasureably quick, it makes no difference 

ly the car is moving. The only special construction re- 


each 


how 


juired to adapt a line for use with this system is that the wire 
ye strung on rather short poles so as to bring it near the roofs 











MOTIO 
of the cars. The instruments for the operator on the train are 
portable, and are arranged to be held in the lap like a writing 
Our Il ion shows a car in which an operator wit] 


tablet i 
his portable ins 1ents has opened a temporary 
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Fig. 13—CAUTERY WIRE HEATED BY ELECTRICITY. Fic, 15.—ELECTRIC 


office, and is receiving messages while the train is going sixty 
milesan hour. His set of instruments is arranged to be connected 
with the roof by a flexible wire, which is fastened to the instru- 
ments at one end. With this apparatus he can establish him- 
self in any car and prepare to take messages by simply making 
the connection with the roof. In the rare case of the roof being 





Fic. 4.—WELDING A BROKEN BAR BY ELECTRICITY. 


non-metallic the deficiency is supplied by placing an iron pipe 
lengthwise along the top of the car. 

The other invention is a recording instrument which writes 
messages sent across the ocean. The electrical effect of the 
ocean upon cable signals is such as to make it impossible in 
cable telegraphy to use currents of strength corresponding to 
those used on land lines. The causes of this are now perfectly 
understood, but at the time the first cable was laid they were 
unknown, and the cable was destroyed because a very strong 
battery proportionate to the length of the cable was used. On 
the contrary, it is now found best to use an extremely small 
battery, and about as much is now used as is required to ring 
a call bell in a private house. The problem then became to 
construct an instrument for reading the signals of this weak 
battery at the other end of the cable. For a long time a 
delicately suspended magnetic needle or compass was used, and 
its slight motions were observed by watching a spot of light 
reflected from the needle upon a screen. But this left no 
record of the message, and it was necessary for an operator of 
great skill to give it the closest attention and interpret the 
signals. The improved apparatus now in use is known as the 
siphon recorder. A delicate siphon-shaped tube (Fig. 15) 
hangs from a trough of ink with its end close to but not touch- 
ing the moving band of telegraph tape. A fine coil of wire is 

suspended near a stationary magnet. so as to twist 
when attracting itself to the magnet. The siphon is 
inected by a thread with the coil. so that the motions of the 
il are imparted to it. The apparatus is so delicate, and the 
moving power of the coil so slight, that the siphon tube is not 


allowed to toucl t of the resistance to its 


delicat 


ink, which are made to drop from the end of the tube by a 
slight but constant jarring given to the table on which the 
whole apparatus stands. ‘The suspended coil is connected with 
the ocean cable, and every faint signal current sent over the 
enters the coil, throws out delicate lines of force which 
t the coil slightly to magnet, pulls the thread 
attached to the siphon, and makes a wave in the line traced on 
the paper. Each different undulation in the tracing signifies 
The instrument is shown writing the 
beginning of Swinburne’s * Locrine,” of which in one night it 
recently transmitted for the New York 7/mes ten thousand 
words in five hours, the greatest feat of ocean telegraphy. 
We add the latest improvement in motors, giving in Fig. 17 
a view of a motor to be run by electricity from the more 
powerful “are” light wires, and to be regulated by a throttle 
on the motor instead of by a separate piece of mechanism as 
formerly. The motor is shown on a high bracket for driving 
a fan near the ceiling, and is turned on or off by the cords 
from the switch lever which hang down within reach. The 
wire which is wound on the motor is divided into a number of 
rections. the ends of each of which are connected to the small 
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a corresponding letter. 
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FURNACE FOR SMELTING REFRACTORY METALS. 


triangular brass pieces seen at the top of the regulator. The 

electric light wire is connected with the moving arm of the 

switch, and the arm is pivoted so as to slide over and touch 

these small pieces or contacts. When the switch is turned it 

therefore sends the current from the line through more or less 

of the coils on the machine as the switch is turned to the right 
or to the left. The peculiarity of this regulation is that 
the switch only controls directly the wire used for 
strengthening the stationary magnets. As the wheel of 
the motor revolves it is impossible tomakeany connections 
with it for the purpose of controlling the power of that 
part. But by a novel arrangement, the current flowing in 
the wheel is so coupled to the current flowing in the 
outside, or stationary wires, as to be dependent upon the 
strength of the latter, so that when the switch is turned 
to give the full strength to the stationary wires the 
current through the wheel also increases in strength, and 
thus a proper ratio between the strength of the two parts 
is maintained. The cross-arm to which the cords are 
attached is extended on both so that it can be 
turned by cords equally well if the motor is inverted, as it 
sometimes isin order to be attached to the under side of a 
table upon which is the machine that it is drawing. 
This arrangement is frequently adopted so that the 
motor may be entirely out of the way and easily controlled 
by a treadle. 


sides, 


The Bentley-Knight Electric Railway Company re- 
ports that on the Observatory Hill road, at Alleghany City, 
Pennsylvania, partly of double and partly of single track, 
the electric conductors are laid for something less than 
a mile in a sub-surface conduit between the rails, and 
for the remaining three miles and a half they are 

elevated on poles set every 75 ft. along the curb line. The 
conduit crosses two double track street railways and two single 
tracks also. The road is a constant succession of bad grades, 
the worst of which is 98 per cent, on a curve. The contract 
under which this road was built requires that the power shall be 
sufficient to move all the cars four miles an hour while each car 
is ascending one of the worst grades, each car being loaded 
with 9000 1b. of passengers. Thompson-Houston dynames.and 
motors are employed. The motor-cars, heavily loaded, have 
becn tested to run the whole line, up grade, at an average speed 


FiG. 17.—-ELECTRIC MOTOR WITH HAND REGULATOR, 

of nine miles an hour, and have been found capable of running 
up grade at six miles an hour, and on a level at from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour. The total weight of a car, including 


motors and mechanism, is between 4 and 4! tons. 


SIPHON RECORDER FOR OCEAN TELEGRAPHS. 
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